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100% Acrilan jersey calls a new tune in men’s fashion 
makes McGregor sport shirts luxurious and wash & wear 


These shirts have all the richness of an old- 
fashioned Christmas, but everything else about 
them is brand-new. The bold look, the fresh styling, 
the deep colors— and the fact that they’re lead-pipe 
simple to care for. 

What lifts these shirts out of the ordinary is Acrilan 
acrylic fiber. It lets them wash by machine at the 
warm-water setting and come out with every bit 
of their luxury intact. 'I'hey won't shrink, they drip- 
dry fast, need little if any ironing. Soft to the touch, 
they have the strength and stamina to outwear any 
jersey shirts you’ve ever owned. 

McGregor has made the most of these sterling fea- 
tures in three trend-setting styles; the Italian- 


inspired dragon insignia shirt, a new version of the 
traditional Ivy League button-down collar, and the 
classic British-look pullover combining stripes and 
solids in the continental manner. Take your pick. 
Or, if you can't choose between them— take 'em 
all home. You never had shirts so good. 

S„or,.,ur,sl,y 


LOOK FOR THIS MAN-MADE ACRILANIMAL, SYMBOL OF ACRIUN 
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Men on the go 



80 Years of 
Leadership 


go for 


Jocketf 


UNDERWEAR 


made only by 


Make way for the man on the go! He works hard, plays hard — but 
never seems ruffled, always looks poised. Feels poised, too, 
because more than likely he’s wearing Jockey brand underwear. 

You know the man by his accomplishments and tastes, and 
you know his T-shirt (it could only be Jockey). Here’s the T-shift 
that knows its place, and stays there — thanks to Coopers foresight 
in making it extra long. Always fits smoothly, comfortably — 
without binding. Nylon-content collar stands up under repeated 
washings; choice of round crew or “V” necks. 
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Volumes. Number 24 


COVER: Distance Runners 

A 'painling hy Morion Roherls 


Shortly before the Olympic Games began, this week's cover paint- 
ing was finished and sent to the engravers. Then Tom Courtney, 
with his magnificent victory for the U.S. in the 800-meter race, 
made Nature follow Art so precisely in showing the agony of 
championship that he literally made a prophet of Painter Roberts. 


THE HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP 

FLOYD PATTERSON: THE MAN THE SYSTEM COULDN’T BEAT 

Martin Kane repor/x from ringside, and the editors look hack a!- the fight it look to get there 

THE MELBOURNE OLYMPICS 


TRIUMPH FOR AMERICA IN TRACK AND FIELD 19 

Drama, courage and greatness have already assured the XVI Olympiad a glounng place in history, and the U.S. can proudly 

share a large part of Melbourne’s golden glow. A comprehensive report on the Games thus far by Sports Illustrateu’s Olympic team 

of writers and photographers 

THE BEST THOROUGHBREDS OF THE YEAR 30 

An assessment of Swaps's Year by Whitney Tower, with three pages of Color pholograph.s 

QUAIL HUNT DE LUXE 48 

On his huge south Texas ranch, Major Tom Arm8lro7ig entertains in style. By HOLLAND McCombs 

DETROIT’S SPECTACULAR: THE AUTO SHOW 54 

Car by car, what You SHOULD Know to choose among the 1957 models; plus some special sporting features 

SCISSORED SUNNERS 60 

The winner of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 's fashion award, Rudi Gemreich, creates some startling 7iew effects for sun and sea 

BOB REIFSNYDER LIGHTS A NAVY FIRE 62 

Army missed an upset, lhaiiks to an inspired Navy tackle. A report by Don Parker and Her.man Hickman 

THE SEARCH FOR A SUPERHORSE 70 

Federico Tesio spent a lifetime at it, but never lived to learn he had found one: Ribot. By LuiGi Barzini Jr. 
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Sportswear 

ILLUSTRATED 



Frank Gifford, USC, New York 
Giants, long run specialist, wears 
'■Royal Mink" pullover by Jantzen 
... a royal-looking blend of Mink and 
wool, with high-V neckline . . . 15.95. 
At leading stores. 



Have mink- 
will travel 



The iierfecl 
Wind Song, 

Beloved, Crown Jewel, 
and neiti Added .Atlraclirm. 
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E ach week brings its welcome share of visitors to the offi- 
ces of Si’ORTS Illustrated. One recent week, for instance, 
included calls by Decathlon Champion Bob Mathias, en route 
to Melbourne as Pre.sidenL Eisenhower’s official representative 
at the Olympic Games: Harold S. Vanderbilt, shaking his 
head over the new attention from his four-part piece in this 
magazine; Ruth Gissy, our Aug. 27 cover girl (still in riding 
costume) with her mother and doctor father straight from the 
Madison Square Garden Horse Show; and Chuck Conerly, 
the New York Giants’ quarterback on our cover la.st week. 

But perhaps the most pleasant surprise of all was Mrs. Tom 
Leach of Tulsa, Okla. and Bismarck, N.D. 

Like many of us these days, Mrs. Leach, a real breath of 
fresh air with just the proper Southern drawl and the as.sur- 
ance of the wide open spaces, had been shopping. She had 
come to New York to celebrate a small windfall from what 
she called her oilman husband’s “hobby.” It seems that some 
of his Dakota cattle lately went to market for a cool $85,000 
that was just e.xtra. Anyway, here was Mrs. Leach in New 
York and she decided to go down to the famous Macy’s to get 
some sheets for the ranch. After buying $75 worth, for which 
the floorwalker okayed her check, she gave mind to the weath- 
er outside. “It’s raining cats and dogs and I can’t go back to 
the hotel just to get a little money to finish my shopping. 
You’ve got to cash another check for me.” 

The floorwalker couldn't have been more understanding. 
But this was against Macy’s policy. “Do you have a D.A.?” 
he inquired. 

“Back in Tulsa we’ve got the finest district attorney in the 
whole country,” said Mrs. Leach. 

“I don’t mean that,” he said. “I mean a Macy’s deposit 
account.” 

This was clearly leading nowhere, and he finally asked Mrs. 

Leach what identification she had. 
She showed him many cards. Then 
she came up with the Nov.' 12 is- 
sue of Sports Illustrated. 

“I read that magazine all the 
time," he said. 

She turned to page 32, which 
has the picture you see here of 
Mrs, Leach as hostess at a hunt- 
ing dinner on their North Dakota 
ranch, “where a man can see three 
da.ys ahead.” Mrs. Leach went on 
to explain some details about the 
dinner. 

Macy’s cashed the check. 
“Imagine that,” Mrs. Leach ex- 
claimed. “The best identification 
I could have in New York is lit- 
tle old Sports Illustrated.” 


MRS. TOM LEACH 



JIMMY JEMAIL'S 



HOTBOX 


The Question: 


Which is wore fun, 
playing college football 
or pro football? 


KVLE ROTE 


SMU 

N.Y. Giants 
End and halfback 

Both games are a lot of 
fun, but they are total- 
ly different. Although 
the pro game is tough- 
er, I get as big a bang 
out of it as I ever did 
when I was a college kid, eager to play every 
minute. I also like the life of a pro off the 
field — traveling, seeing new cities, meeting 
new people. 



FRANK GIFFORD 



use 

N.Y. Giants 
Halfback 


Pro football. The 
drudgery is all over. A 
pro knows the funda- 
mentals. No more 
tackling dummies, 
scrimmages, etc. We 
just drill for specific games. There’s also a 
helluva lot of spirit in a pro team, and I en- 
joy the keen competition. In five years, I've 
made many close friends among the pros. 


LES RICHTER 

U. of California 
Los Angeles Rams 
Linebacker 

Pro football. The 
i stronger of two college 
I teams usually wins, 
but with the pros one 
■ mistake usually means 

the game. The demand 
for alertne.ss and perfection on every play 
and the tremendous spirit on the Rams 
squad has made pro football my most en- 
joyable experience in sports. 



JOE CHILDRESS 




Auburn 

Chicago Cardinals 
Fullback 



Pro football. First, it's 
. tougher. Second, you 
I play only one way, of- 
I fenseordefemse.Third, 
j there are fewer restric- 
* tions. You are treated 
like a man and can live your own life. 
Fourth, it’s a business in which it is natural 
for you to play your best. Fifth and very im- 
portant, there’s that pay check every week. 


CHUCK BEDNARIK 

U. of Peytnsglvania 
Philadelphia Eagles 
Linebacker 

Professional football. 
It’s a much more high- 
ly skilled game. You 
play with the best 
against the best. Now 
don't get me wrong. I 
thoroughly enjoyed college football at 
Penn., but the Eagles have a slogan: 
“There’s no football like pro football.” I 
agree with this slogan 100%. 



ALAN (THE HORSE) AMECHE 

U. of Wisconsin 
Baltimore Colts 
Fullback 

You can’t top the fun 
of campus football. I 
owe a lot to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
Where would I be with- 
out college football? 
Sure, there’s fun in pro ball, but there’s 
more informality in college. The pressure 
to win is the same in both games, and you 
must play as hard. 





BOBBY LAYNE 

U. of Texas 
Detroit Lions 

f Quarterback 

There’s no compari- 
son. In the NFL you 
. greatest play- 

ers. It’s a real chal- 
lenge. Our team spir- 
it equals or .surpasses 
that of the best college club.s. Money 
wouldn’t keep us in football if we didn’t 
love the game. As great as college football 
is, the pro game is more fun to play. 


BILL MePEAK 

U. of Pittsburgh 
Piltsburgk Steelers 
End 

Football is the same as 
any other occupation. 
As you move up, the 
challenge gets greater 
and, if it’s successfully 
met, the satisfaction is 
greater. College ball was a fine experience, 
but I’ve felt more of a sense of accomplish- 
ment in the pros. The fun and desire to win 
arc as keen as in college. 



TOBIN ROTE 

Rice 

Green Bay Packers 
Quarterback 

Pro ball is more fun be- 
cause I get more ac- 
tion. In college most 
of the teams ran out of 
the straight T. Some- 
times I did not pass 
more than five times a game. In the pros, 
with the spread ends and flankers, I run and 
throw more. Sometimes I throw as much a.s 
30 to 40 times a game. 



NEXT WEEK: 

In the light of Olympic 
perforwances, lohat sport 
do you think is the best 
body builder? 
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COMING EVENTS 


Dec. 7 through Dec. 16 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 7 


Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Colgate vs. Columbia. Hamilton, N.Y. 

Southern California vs. Wyoming, Los Angeles. 
(Professional) 

Boston vs. Minneapolis, Boston. 

Fort Wayne vs. Syracuse ; St. Louis vs. New York, 
St. Louis. 

Boxing 

• Tony Anthony vs. Gordon Wallace, light heavy- 

• weights (10 rds.), Mad. Sq. Garden, New York, 
10 p.m. (NBC). 

Chicago vs. Montreal, Chicago. 

Hunting 

Season for Bighorn Sheep, Arizona (through 
Dec. 16). 

Melbourne Olympics 

Finals of 400-meter freestyle (women), 1,500- 
meter freestyle, high diving (women), water polo. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER « 


Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Cincinnati vs. DePauw, Cincinnati. 

Fordham vs. Yale, New York. 

Manhattan vs. St. Joseph; NYU vs. Lafayette, 
Mad. Sq. Garden, New York. 

Navy vs. Pennsylvania, Annapolis, Md. 

Nebraska vs. Michigan, Lincoln, Neb. 

Niagara vs. Seton Hall; Canislus vs. Louisville, 
Buffa lo. 

North Carolina State vs. Penn State, Raleigh , N.C. 
Northwestern vs. Pittsburgh, Evanston, III. 

San Francisco vs. Seattle. San Francisco. 
Southern California vs. Wyoming, Los Angeles. 
Southern Methodist vs. Minnesota, Dallas. 
Vanderbilt vs. Mississippi, Nashville, Tenn. 
Wisconsin vs. Notre Dame, Madison, Wis. 
(Professional) 

New York vs. St. Louis, Milwaukee. 

Rochester vs. Philadelphia. Rochester. 

FootboM 

(Leading college games) 

• Miami vs. Pittsburgh. Miami, 2:15 (NBC). Men 
to watch : Miami’s Bosseler (40) and Pitt's Wal- 
ton (87). 

Arlington State Junior College vs. Compton 
Junior College. Junior Rose Bowl. Pasadena, Calif. 
Pearl River, Miss. Junior College vs. Kilgore, 
Texas Junior College, Hospitality Bowl, Gulfport, 
Miss. 

(Professional) 

• San Francisco vs. Green Bay, San Francisco, 
1:30 p.m. P.S.T. (CBS). 

Hockey 

Boston vs. Detroit, Boston. 

Toronto vs. New York, Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

Ponce De Leon Handicap, $10,000, 3-yr.-olds & 
up, 1 1/16 m.. Tropical Park, Fla. 

Melbourne Olympics 

Soccer finals; closing ceremonies. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 9 


Boskelboll 

(Professional) 

Fort Wayne vs. Rochester, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Minneapolis vs. New York, Minneapolis. 
Syracuse vs. Boston, Syracuse. 

Bowling 

• National Ten Pin All-Star Tournament, Chicago, 
finals (men & women) (NBC*). 

• tv ★color tv 


Football 

Professional (CBS*) 

• Chicago Bears vs. Chicago Cardinals, Chicago. 

• Detroit vs. Pittsburgh, Detroit. 

• Los Angeles vs. Baltimore, Los Angeles. 

• New York vs. Cleveland. New York. 

• Washington vs. Philadelphia. Washington. 

Hockey 

Boston vs. Montreal, Boston. 

Chicago vs. Toronto, Chicago. 

New York vs. Detroit, New York. 


MONDAY. DECEMBER 10 


Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Tennessee vs. Cincinnati, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Colorado vs. Colorado A&M, Boulder. Col. 
Duquesne vs. St. Francis (Pa.), Pittsburgh. 
Idaho vs. Utah State, Moscow, Idaho. 

Kentucky vs. St. Louis, Lexington. 

Maryland vs. Wake Forest, College Park, Md. 
Missouri vs. South Dakota, Columbia, Mo. 
Nebraska vs. Wisconsin. Lincoln. 

Notre Dame vs. Northwestern, South Bend. 
Santa Clara vs. Seattle, San Jose, Calif. 

Boxing 

• Arch McBride vs. Alex Miteff, heavyweights (10 

• rds.), St. Nick's, 10:30 p.m. (Du Mont-TV; Mu- 
tual-radio). 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 1 1 


Boskelboll 

(Leading college games) 

Clemson vs. North Carolina State, Clemson, S.C. 
Columbia vs. Fordham, New York. 

Detroit vs. Bowling Green State, Detroit. 

Rutgers vs. Connecticut, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Virginia vs. Wake Forest, Charlottesville, Va. 
(Professional) 

Fort Wayne vs. Boston; New York vs. St. Louis. 
New York. 

Philadelphia vs. Minneapolis, Philadelphia. 

Ceurl Tennis 

Appleton Cup Tennis Handicap, Racquet & Ten- 
nis Club, New York. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12 


Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Miami (Ohio) vs. Dayton, Oxford, Ohio. 

North Carolina vs. George Washington, Norfolk, 
Va. 

Syracuse vs. Niagara, Syracuse. 

Texas vs. Oklahoma, Austin. 

West Virginia vs. Penn State, Morgantown, West 
Va. 

(Professional) 

Minneapolis vs. New York ; Boston vs. Rochester, 
Boston. 

Philadelphia vs. St. Louis, Philadelphia. 

• Paul Jorgensen vs. Carmelo Costa, lightweights 
• (10 rds.), Mad. Sq. Garden, New York, 10 p.m. 
(ABC). (Substitute for Robinson-Fullmer middle- 
weight title bout.) 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 13 


Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Seton Hall vs. Western Kentucky; New York vs. 
Georgetown, Mad. Sq. Garden, New York. 

St. Louis vs. Texas Christian, St. Louis. 

• NETWORK RADIO ALL TIMES E.S.T. EXCEPT 


Gair 

Mayfair Inn Open Invitational, $15,000, Mayfair 
Inn Country Club, Sanford, Fla. (through Dec. 16). 

Boston vs. Chicago, Boston. 

Detroit vs. New York, Detroit. 

Montreal vs. Toronto, Montreal. 

Tennis 

USLTA Hard Court Championships, La Jolla Beach 
& Tennis Club, Calif, (through Dec. 16). 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14 


Basketball 

(College tournaments) 

Birmingham Classic (through Dec. 15), Birming- 
ham, Ala, 

Chicago Invitational (through Dec. 15). Chicago. 
Steel Bowl (through Dec. 15), Pittsburgh. 

Boxing 

# Yama Bahama vs. Jimmy Martinez, middle- 

• weights (10 rds.), Cleveland Arena, 10 p.m. 
(NBC). 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15 


Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Army vs. Columbia, West Point. 

Colorado vs. Southern Cal., Boulder, Col. 

Cornell vs. Harvard, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Dayton vs. Cincinnati, Dayton. 

Kansas State vs. Indiana, Manhattan, Kan. 
Kentucky vs. Maryland, Lexington. 

Miami vs. Florida, Miami. 

Washington vs. Kansas, Seattle. 

Yale vs. Dartmouth, New Haven. 

(Professional) 

Boston vs. St. Louis, Boston. 

Rochester vs. New York, Rochester. 

• Syracuse vs. Philadelphia, Syracuse, 2:30 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Football 

• Notre Dame School (Kerrville, Texas) vs. McKees- 
port Optimist Midgets (McKeesport, Pa.), Milk 
Bowl, San Antonio. Texas, 2:45 p.m. (Mutual). 

(Professional) 

• Philadelphia vs. New York, Philadelphia (CBS*). 

Detroit vs. Chicago, Detroit. 

Montreal vs. Boston, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. New York, Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

Pimlico Cup, $15,000, 3-yr.-olds& up, 2 1/16 m., 
Pimlico, Md. 

Coral Gables Handicap, $10,000, 3-yr.-olds & 
up, 6 f., Tropical Park, Fla. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 16 


Basketball 

(Professional) 

Fort Wayne vs. New York, fort Wayne. 
Minneapolis vs. Rochester, Minneapolis. 
Philadelphia vs. Boston, Philadelphia. 
Syracuse vs. St. Louis, Syracuse. 

Football 

Professional (CBS*) 

• Washington vs. Pittsburgh, Washington, D.C. 

• Chicago Bears vs. Detroit, Chicago. 

• Los Angeles vs. Green Bay, Los Angeles. 

Boston vs. Toronto, Boston. 

Chicago vs. Detroit. Chicago. 

New York vs. Montreal, New York. 

*See local listing. 
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for a luxurious yet practical gift 
OUR PURE CASHMERE SWEATERS 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND BOYS 
knitted in Scotland exclusively for us 




FOR MEN: V-neck -pullover in natural ^ blue-mix^ light or 
medium grey, green lovat, yellow, black-grey. T.ong 
sleeves, $ 35 ; sleeveless, $ 25 . Round-neck long sleeve 
pullover in blue-mix, green lovat, natural, medium grey, 
black-blue, black-brown, black-green, $ 35 . Sweaters in 
sizes 38 to 46. Polo shirt ( really a sweater shirt J in red, 
yellow, navy, grey or natural in sizes small, medium, large 
and extra large, $ 37.50 

FOR WOMEN : Round-neck long sleeve pullover in yellow, 
light blue, natural, navy, green, red or grey. Even sizes 3 4 
to 40) $35. Cardigan in same colors plus white, $ 37.50 

FOR BOYS: V -neck long sleeve pullover . Natural or blue- 
mix. 28-32, $ 27 . 50 ; 34-36, $ 28.50 


ESTABLISHED 1818 

//pm 

furnTstiin^lftits.Srfboes 

Address Mail Orders to Dept. S, 346 Madison Ave,, N. Y. 1 7, N. Y. 

1 1 1 liROAUWAY, NEW YORK. 6, N. Y. 

BOSTON ■ CHICAGO • LOS ANGELES • SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE MAN THE SYSTEM 
COULD NOT BEAT 


When Floyd Patterson knocked out Archie Moore to become 
by MARTIN KANE history’s youngest heavyweight champion, it was more than 

a ring triumph, it was also a defeat of the boxing monopoly 


U NTii, 9:15 I’.M. (Chicago time) on Friday night, the 
majority opinion of Floyd Patterson among the profes- 
sional wise guys of boxing held that he was a brash upstart 
of a fighter who, though promising, had been brought along 
much too fast for his own good; that he was scarcely even 
a proper heavyweight, let alone a true contender, and, 
sadly, that his manager Cus D’Amato, one of the more 
independent minds of our time, was about to get his well- 
deserved comeuppance. A small, left-of-center group gave 
Patterson a pretty good chance to beat Archie Moore for 
the world’s heavyweight title. A minuscule hard core of 
extremists picked Patterson to win. 

The hard-core extremists had a wonderful good time 
celebrating until sunup on Saturday morning. Floyd Patter- 
son, facing only his 32nd professional opponent, knocked 
out the wily Archie Moore of the power-packed punch in 
two minutes 27 seconds of the fifth round and thereby 
became the youngest world’s heavyweight champion ever. 

Among the celebrating radicals was Sports Illustrated, 
which, on January 30, 1956 (exactly 10 months before), 
reported that “it is now as clear as anything can be in the 
future books of boxing that a lithe young Brooklyn Negro 
named Floyd Patterson — who celebrated his 21st birthday 
this month by challenging Rocky Marciano — will be the 
next Heavyweight Champion of the World.” At that time 
Champion Marciano was three months from unsuspected 
and undefeated retirement and Patterson was not even 
listed among the heavyweights in The Ring magazine’s 
authoritative rankings. He had not put on quite enough 
weight to be considered seriously. 

There was another handicap. Manager D’Amato was 
beyond the pale of the ring’s ruling powers. Patterson had 
been unable to get fights in the big time because D'Amato 
would not yield to demands that he give up 50% of his 
interest in the fighter in order, as the boxing saying goes, 
to “move him.” But D’Amato had a few staunch friends 
and, in the end, was able to beat the system. They included 


Emil Pence, a pleasant, soft-spoken man who earned a liv- 
ing in the dress business and, mostly for sport, promoted 
fights at one of New York’s lesser arenas. Eastern Parkway. 
Pence and his matchmaker, Vinnie Cerola, gave Patterson 
the fights he needed to create localized but intensive public 
interest in his career. It became apparent from these early 
fights that Patterson deserved far better recognition than 
he was getting. It became apparent also that he would 
have trouble getting it. 

But on Patterson’s 21st birthday, D’Amato raised a shout. 
He demanded a shot at Marciano. He harried the Interna- 
tional Boxing Club (James D. Norris, president) and, finally, 
was admitted to the presence of the president. He had 
been offered $4,000 for an IBC television shot at Hurricane 
Jackson. He got $40,000. Floyd Patterson was on his way. 
The hard-core extremists began to wear grins. 

But even these hardy fundamentalists were astounded 
by the high quality of Patterson’s victory. They had ex- 
pected him to win, but not so beautifully. This youth, an 
Olympic amateur champion only four years ago, performed 
with the poise of a skilled veteran, at ease and in charge at 
all times. In one poisoned punch he displayed a power that 
would not have shamed a Pouis or a Dempsey. In somewhat 
less than five rounds he showed the defensive skill and tac- 
tical assault genius of a Tunney. He did not fight in the 
style of any of these three— he fought like a Patterson — but 
he stepped grandly into their illustrious company. 

To the extremists who favored him this was the real sur- 
prise of the fight. For Patterson, performing against a sea- 
soned opportunist, did not once indulge himself in an all- 
out version of the almost suicidal Gazelle Punch (SI, Nov. 
26) that he has employed with Dionysian rapture against 
lesser opponents. (“I get a kind of elation out of it,” says 
conlbiued on j)age 10 

PRIDE AND CONCERN show in Patterson’s face as, arm 
raised, he regards Moore’s mild, shrugging protest at fight’s end. 
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Patterson.) It was as though, in a single niglit, he had 
abandoned all the little raw pleasures of amateurism and 
had grown suddenly into a mature professional. He protect- 
ed himself at all times. He made no false moves. He exposed 
himself to danger only to gain a calculated advantage. 

Trainer Dan Florio takes a bow here. He has been at 
Patterson’s side ever since Floyd returned from Helsinki 
four years ago with the Olympic 165-pound title. In the 
final two weeks of training at Sportsman’s Park, Chicago’s 
Cicero race track, Florio gave Floyd an intensive course in 
self-defense. In the minds of Florio and D’Amato there was 
only one fear: that Moore, a coiled spring, would lash out 


with one of his deadly sneak punches at a moment when the 
often-impetuous Patterson had his guard down. It \,vas, in- 
deed, just about Moore’s only chance. But he never quite 
got it. 

Self-defense did not mean that Patterson was to stay 
away from Moore. On the contrary, he was to engage Moore 
at close quarters, force him into incessant, evasive action 
and wear him down with the speed and fury of the famous 
Patterson combinations. In short, he was to keep Moore so 
busy that Archie would be unable to retaliate— except, of 
course, when Patterson would necessarily withdraw from 
these engagements in order to gather himself for a new 
attack. At such moments a fighter is in deadly danger of 
the misnamed sneak punch, a perfectly legitimate weapon 
with the virtue of catching an opponent by surprise as he 
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ifouts in years. Common justice re- 
quires that i! anyone is to meet Mac- 
ciano before the Brockton strongboy ^ 
decides that unemployment is his per- j 
imanently fated lot, the contender i 
should be required to eliminate Moore 1 
, first. And the logical choice for such a 
I task is Patterson. 


.-Floyd Patterson— perhaps as good I 
as, perhaps better than the young Joe 
Louis-now stands at the door the * 
Brown Bomber fisted down 20 years ' 
ago. Your chance to see him fight any 
-ime soon, however, is dimmer than a 
discarded TV tube unless you happen 
to live m one of the way stations of 
boxing-i„, say, Kansas City, Missouri 
or New Britain, Connecticut. It is nine 
months since Patterson appeared on 
television and it may be as long before 
ne appears again. 


“People ask me how I can lick S200 • 
I million [a reference to the fortune Nor- j 
[ ris .supposedly enjoysl. I say Floyd ; 
. Patterson has to be licked in the ring! 
f and there’s nobody in the world who! 
j can do that. I’ll lick $200 million with | 
I Patterson. The public will demand him. 
j If Marciano retires no one will recog- 
[ nize a champion unless he fights Pat- 
i terson first. [Markson agrees that this is i 


Perhaps Floyd hears the throbbing 1 

i of a distant drum— not a ballyhoo j 
drum in this case but a facsimile. Soon- 
er or later he will have his chance. Pay- 
I d5y is coming, as sure as Friday. All 
, that needs to happen now is that Harry , 
Markson pick up a telephone andl 
dial GR 5-9203 {D’Amato's Gramercy | 
' Gymnasium & Health Club) or that ^ 
[ Cus D’Amato pick up a telephone and j 
dial Cl 5-8100 (the International Box- 1 
. ing Club). Will Cus do it first? Will] 
I Harry? The suspense is almost unbear-f 


(TlTp) ! 


THE PLOT SO FAR: Cus D'Amafo, 
manaffer of the rising young heavyweight 
Floyd fatterson, and the Tnlernaiional 
Boxing Club (J ames D. Norris, president), 
colossus of the sport, were feuding. Nei-i 
, iber would speak to the other. Patterson ’ 
could gel no TV fights. Rocky Marciano, , 
I world s heavyioeight champion, was about 
to retire. Archie il/oore, aging, crafty pre- 
lender to the throne, plotted a coup 
d etat which might be unpopular u-itk 
, the citizenry. Bui Patterson, young, hand- 
some, virile, bided his (ime, putlhig full 
) confidence in the rightness of his cause 
► and the astute guidance of D' Amato. As 
r our last histalment (April 16 issue) ended, 
pride and obstinacy were keeping D’Ama- 
to and the IBC apart. Would they get ' 

^ together? And if so, whose will was the 
stronger? Would the haughty, powerful 
IBC swallow its pride and make the one 
gesture, a telephone call (Gli 5-9203), 
that could lead to a reconciliation with ' 
Cus? Now go on with the story: 


A FEW days after Rocky Marcian^ 
announced his retirement, Jim ^ 
I Norris, his ruggedly handsome features 
tgrim with decision, turned to a secre- j 
P tary in the IBC offices. 

“Get me Cus D’Amato on the tele- 
[ phone,” he said curtly. 

It was something like that, anyhow,! 
[ and pretty soon he and Cus were seated I 
(together to talk over the impending' 
I heavyweight elimination tournament 1 
r and, most especially, the role in it to 
kbe played by Floyd Patterson. There 
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is concentrating on his next maneuver and ha.s momentarily 
forgotten his defenses. 

Patterson was instructed to come away from each assault 
with his hands protecting each side of his chin and his 
upper arms and elbows guarding his flanks. He was drilled 
in this daily and ordered as well to maintain a half crouch 
that would leave Aloore little more target than the top of 
Patterson’s head. 

If he followed this pattern, it was felt, Patterson 
could expect to deprive Moore of his major weapon, sudden 
power, and pave the way for a knockout punch. IL was a 
great deal to expect that a youngster with Floyd Patter- 
son’s eager soul could so restrain himself in the excitement 
of a championship fight, stick to the outlined strategy and 
never deviate from it, even when stung. 


In the Moore camp, the light heavyweight champion’s 
strategy was apparent immediately to those who watched 
his workouts. It was foreordained that Archie, a supreme 
stylist of a very special mold, would conserve energy for 
the ultimate moment when he could take advantage of 
inexperienced youth and crash fist against jaw with knock- 
out force. Meanwhile, Archie would be hidden behind that 
strange crisscross of arms and elbows, waiting like a tensed 
panther for the moment to lunge. He would thus be secure, 
and all he needed was to seize the moment when it came. 

These were the plans. As the day of the fight neared, it 
became evident that, of the two, Patterson was in better 
shape to carry them out. He was in superb condition; but 
Moore, though he slammed sparring partners about, was 
continued on next page 
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far less fit. Archie went through one workout— two rounds 
of boxing, shadowboxing, light- and heavy-bag punching— 
and emerged so puffed that he could hardly talk. But at 
other times he talked beautifully in roguish prose. 

As he had twitted Marciano, so he teased Patterson. 
D’Amato was mere “comic relief.” Advised that Patterson 
was so relaxed he was sleeping “like a baby,” Archie 
promised to “put him to sleep.” He spoke mysteriously 
of his diet, learned from an Australian aborigine, no less, 
and of a wonderful Tasmanian salve, imported at great 
expense to bring his weight down in selected areas. He 
challenged Patterson to make the weight and fight for both 
the light heavyweight and heavyweight championships. 




Patterson was amused, up to a point. He announced 
finally that Archie must be talking for a triple purpose — 
to build up the gate, to intimidate Patterson and, above 
all, to reassure Archie. In the end Floyd had the retort 
perfect— a left hook to the jaw. 

But at fight time Archie was favored, though the odds 
swung through an arc from 12-5 to 6-5 and back to 8-5. 
Many favored Moore on the basis of Patterson’s showing 
against Hurricane Jackson, whom he defeated in 12 rounds, 
on a split decision, with a broken right hand. 

It had been believed that Patterson broke his hand in 
the sixth round of the Jackson fight. Actually he broke it 
in training two weeks before the fight. At that time, puzaled 
by a desultory w'orkout in wiiich Patterson punched poorly, 
this reporter went up to talk to him and shook hands. 
Patterson winced. He said nothing then, however, and, in 
fact, said not a word until almost an 

hour after he beat Jackson. D’Amato h^rby markson 

and Florio had sent their man into the 
ring believing him fully sound. 

“I didn’t want to miss the chance,” 

Patterson explained to them when, hor- 
rified, they asked why he hadn’t men- 
tioned the injury before the fight. 

So his showing against Jackson was by 
no means Patterson at his best, except 
in self-confidence. 

Patterson at his best was a lean 18234 
pounds — four pounds more than he 
weighed against Jackson— facing the su- 
preme challenge of his life, the 18754- 
pound Moore, one of the world’s most 
experienced, craftiest, hardest-punching 
fighters. Their age difference— with 
Moore rated at 39 years, as he counts it 
—favored Patterson in speed and stam- 
ina, Moore in ring learning. 

But the student took on the professor 
and took away his degree. 

At the noontime weigh-in Archie 
looked glum until spoken to, when he 
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brightened like a wallflower who had just been asked to 
dance. Patterson was serene. He had gone to bed the night 
before to sleep hours, so sweetly that Florio let him 
skip breakfast. He awakened him just in time to dress 
and be strategically late for the weigh-in. Floyd slept 
three more hours in the late afternoon and, arriving at 
his dressing room, took another nap, or seemed to. At 
any rate his eyes were closed, and remained so, until he 
was called into the ring. 

In his modest robe of blue, trimmed with orange, Floyd 
looked like a preliminary boy compared to the flamboy- 
ant Archie; Archie’s mother-in-law had made him a black 
robe trimmed and lined with cloth of gold. His very pretty 
wife Joan was at ringside, part of the harmonious ensem- 
ble in a cloth-of-gold evening coat. Archie’s robe made a 
sensation that Dior would have en\ied. The crowd loved it 
and cheered the man who wore it. 

Then the fight began, after a false 
start caused by the sounding of the 
10-second buzzer, normally reserved 
for a between-rounds warning. 

There were 16,248 in Chicago Sta- 
dium, 2,000 short of a full house, 
and most of them had paid money 
—a gross of $228,145— to see what 
might happen. After deductions of 
various sorts the fighters were to get 
$114,257 each from their shares of 
the gate and radio-TV receipts. And 
the winner would get a title esti- 
mated to be worth $1 million. 

Patterson, a recent convert to 
Roman Catholicism, knelt and 
crossed himself, then turned and 
faced Moore. Moore scored the first 
effective punch, a right to the head, 
but the effect was not what he had 
expected. It was a good right, well 
delivered, and should have stag- 
gered Patterson; but later Floyd 
could not even remember it. His 


response was a thunder of punches to the body and head 
that drove Moore back. He was in charge for the rest of 
the round, and, as this became clear, Patterson’s face wore 
an impish grin. His combinations, accurate and fast, pene- 
trated Archie’s complicated guard. He maneuvered his man 
like a master and scored especially well with his left hook. 

When he came back to his corner D’Amato said to him: 
“If you make no mistakes from now on you will be the 
world’s champion.” It was a reminder of what had been 
drilled into him in training — “Stay low and cover up as 
you back away from Moore; keep your right up when you 
throw a hook; don’t give him punching room.” 

He made no real mistakes. Toward the end of the second 
round he was a little overanxious as he drove Moore to the 
ropes and perhaps missed a chance to finish it then. He was 
continued on next page 



CHAMPION FATHER Pallfirson gets first look at daugh- 
ter Seneca, who was born ju.st before he climbed into the ring. 
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hit a couple of times with Moore hooks but he was still in 
command, and when he ducked under a whistling right it 
was apparent that Moore would have trouble getting the 
clean power shot he needed so desperately. In the third 
round both were cut over the eyes but neither wound was 
serious, and Patterson again closed the round with a bat- 
tling barrage, driving Moore to the ropes and, for a parting 
shot, rocking him with a left hook at the bell. The fourth 
was distinguished by a Moore right to the head, the only 
punch of the fight that, in retrospect, impressed Patterson 
in his dressing-room summation. And in the fifth the end 
came. You could see it coming. 

The round began with a Patterson jab — the others had 
begun with Archie missing a tentative left each time— and 
was followed by a Patterson combination that drove Moore 
back. (Patterson forced Moore to break ground in every 
round.) Patterson slipped to his knees, perhaps because he 
was again too eager. Up again, he coolly measured his man. 
As Moore charged him, Patterson moved easily into posi- 
tion and caught him with a long left hook to the jaw. Moore 
went down, floored with a single punch. He rose at the 
count of nine (he is the kind of fighter who gets up) and 
Patterson was on him again with a left and right to the 
head, both punches catching Moore as he tried to duck out 
of their way. Moore went down once more. 

There was some dispute as to whether he was up again at 
the count of nine, as it seemed from this seat, and many 
others, or whether he was counted out on the floor as Refer- 
ee Frank Sikora insisted. It didn't matter. Floyd Patterson 
was indisputably Heavyweight Champion of the World. 

He was Heavyweight Champion of the World and he was 
father of a baby girl who was born, unbeknownst to him, a 
few hours before he climbed through the crimson ropes. 

Next morning Floyd Patterson was burning the roads in 
a Cadillac on his way to the bedside of his wife and child in 
New York. Cus D’Amato, his white-haired, ebullient man- 
ager, as tough in his own way as Patterson is in his, was 
meanwhile holding forth at a press conference, suggesting 
that a return bout with Hurricane Jackson, “who gave 
Floyd his hardest fight,” would be in order. Furthermore, 
D’Amato intimated, the return of Rocky Marciano to the 
ring would be most welcome and would draw “the greatest 
gate in history.” He made it clear, however, that no actual 
plans had been made for anything but the cashing in of 
Floyd’s prestige on such things as television appearances 
and endorsements of manufactured goods. 

Patterson was sharing the headlines with the Olympics, 
and D’Amato reminisced a little on the fact that, four 
years ago, his fighter had come back from Helsinki with the 
Olympic middleweight title and now, as another Olympiad 
went on, had just won the world’s highest professional title. 

“When Floyd came back from the Olympics,” he said, “I 
told him that before he was through he would be chosen 
‘rookie of the year,’ ‘fighter of the year,’ would become the 
youngest heavyweight champion of all time and would be 
the greatest fighter of all time. 

“Now only one of these remains to be realized.” 

D’Amato sincerely believes that this final accolade will 
be Patterson’s, just as he believed a year ago, when few 
could see anything but the bulky shadow of Rocky Mar- 
ciano, that Patterson would be the next heavyweight 
champion. 

D’Amato is the sort of man who makes dreams come 
true. And so is Patterson. (e n o) 


WHAT CUS D’AMATO HAD TO SAY 

D’Amato, holding court 
amidst a group of reporters 
and well-wishers after the 
fight, had the floor: “I don’t 
know what I would have done 
without Sports Illustrated. 
You fellows have been square 
all along. You didn’t always 
agree with me, but at least 
you came to see me to ask me 
my side of the story, and then 
you printed what you thought 
was right. 

“You gave me a voice. I am 
eternally grateful. I’m not too 
clever with words, and when some newspapermen would talk 
with me, if they did talk with me at all, they wouldn't put 
down the essence, the essence, of what I was saying. You know 
what I mean. I don’t care who knows it. Sports Illustrated 
is great. They are honest people.” 

“What,” a newsman asked skeptically, “would happen if 
you said that in front of Jim Norris?” 

D’Araato's voice rose almost to a shout. “I would say it in 
front of anybody!’’ he cried. “I don't care what they think, Jim 
Norris or anybody else. With me they have been great, and 
when I couldn’t get my story across to the newspapermen, I 
could with Sports Illustrated. Sports Illustrated is a class 
outfit. They are class people.” 


WHAT CHARLEY SCHWEFEL DID 

A PROFOUND influence in the 
development of Floyd Patter- 
son was a white-haired, pink- 
cheeked New Yorker with the 
personality of an A1 Smith and 
the conscience of a nun. He 
was Charles W. Schwefel, a 
man who had grown wealthy 
in the hotel business. His real 
enthusiasm was for underpriv- 
ileged boys, and one of his 
closest lifelong pals had been 
one — a baseball player named 
Babe Ruth. Schwefel believed 
that sport was the best outlet 
a confused teen-ager could 
have for enthusiasms that 
might otherwise be misdirect- 
ed, that sport could supply ideals of sportsmanship a New York 
street urchin might discover nowhere else. 

Schwefel came upon Floyd Patterson in one of New York’s 
“600 Schools,” which he bad helped establish as a city project 
to serve the needs of boys who had proved hard to manage in 
the regular schools. Floyd was in P.S. 614, and his record so 
impressed Schwefel that he made himself the youngster’s guard- 
ian angel, gave him a job at the distinguished Gramercy Park 
Hotel, which Schwefel owned, and was so solicitous of the boy’s 
welfare that he paid for a quiet investigation of Cus D’Amato, 
whose gymnasium Floyd was frequenting. “Nobody could find 
anything wrong with D’Amato,” Schwefel reported happily. 
“100% straight.” Thereafter he gave D’Amato full moral sup- 
port in the manager’s efforts to stave off the greedy wolves who 
wanted a “piece” of Floyd. He gave jobs to Patterson’s sparring 
partners, insuring him a supply of punching material. 

Charley Schwefel died suddenly last August at age 61. He 
missed Patterson’s crowning achievement of last Friday night, 
which would have given him great joy, but he had a few achieve- 
ments of his own. Not the least, of course, was the rise of his 
boy, Floyd, from the danger of delinquency to solid maturity. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


WOODY AND THE LADY • THE EXPLODED MYTH OF THE INVINCIBLE 
RUSSIANS • PRIDE AND LEE CALHOUN • EXOTIC SPORTS FROM THE 
U.S. •OLYMPIC GAMESMANSHIP • OTHER AMERICANS IN AUSTRALIA 


THE LADY AND THE COACH 

T he way Woody Hayes, Ohio State’s 
head football coach, told it at the 
annual "football appreciation” ban- 
quet, it happened this way: 

“I was walking across the field, head 
down, after we had lost to Michigan. A 
sweet little old lady suddenly crossed 
my path, and I almost knocked her 
down. I guess I looked rather irritated, 
but then I saw she was a friend. She 
was carrying an Ohio State pennant. I 
apologized. T beg your pardon, mad- 
am,’ I said. ‘No off'ense.’ 

"She looked me right in the eye and 
shook her pennant under my nose. 
‘That’s just the trouble,’ she said. ‘No 
offense!”’ 


AHA! 

I F THE PROPAGANDISTS of the Soviet 
Union had not given such a brash 
exhibition of what might be called 
muscle-rattling before the Olympics it 
would be unkind to ask — but — what 
happened to the Russian juggernaut? 
The U.S., which permitted itself a 
great deal of self-doubt (and was 
spurred to a great deal of very healthy 
resolution) in the last two years, should 
take great pride in the answer: the 
juggernaut was practically dismantled 
by the greatest track and field team in 
history. In fact, it would be only slight 
exaggeration to say that the blue So- 
viet steam roller, stripped to its essen- 
tials, turned out to be Vladimir Kuts. 

It would be improper to say that 
the juggernaut collapsed, for, despite 
the calamity howlers on both sides of 
the Atlantic who predicted an end of 
American supremacy in track and field, 
it never really existed. It would also 
be rash to predict that Russia may not 


yet claim, on the basis of an unofficial 
point total, victory in the Melbourne 
Games. The 400-man Russian team — 
biggest in the Games— is doing pretty 
well. The U.S.S.R. took 22 gold med- 
als, 30 silver medals and 17 bronze 
medals at Helsinki in 19.52 and — with 
18 gold, 20 silver and 20 bronze med- 
als won by last weekend — may do even 
better this year. But the heart of the 
Olympics consists of the events in 
which young men run, jump or throw, 
and here the record is wonderfully lop- 
sided: the U.S. won 15 times (an all- 
time record) and got 31 medals; the 
Russians won three times (Kuts’s vic- 
tories in the 10,000- and 5,000-meter 
races, plus a victory in the 20-kilometer 
walk) and got 21 medals. 

There is nothing unfair at all in sin- 


gling out track and field in this man- 
ner, for the Rus.sians lusted to win in 
the main stadium too and were ap- 
parently confident of striking a good 
many telling blows there in a battle of 
behemoths. In many instances, it is 
interesting to note, the very profes- 
sionalism of the Russians — and the 
fact that they had been told and retold 
that national prestige depended upon 
them— cost them medals in the end. 
Under the awful pressure they were of- 
ten (notably in the cases of Pole Vault- 
er Anatoliy Petrov, Hammer Thrower 
Mikhail Krivonosov and Hurdler Yu- 
riy Lituyev) unable to come close to 
practice performances. But the real 
story of track and field at Melbourne 
had nothing to do with the Russians 
conl.inued on next page 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

* Wait Till Next Year 

Middleweight Champion Sugar Ray Robinson, who has postponed several of his 
fights before, pul off his title bout with Gene Fullmer from Dec. 12 to Jan. 2. The 
reason: Robinson, hampered by a severe cold, has been unable to train. 

* Gulliver's Travels in Lilliput 

Oklahoma University scored its 40th consecutive victory with a 53-0 flattening of 
its traditional opponent (and traditional victim) Oklahoma A&M. A glance at 
the 1957 schedule shows that nothing much stands in the way of Oklahoma’s 50th 
consecutive victory at next season’s end except Notre Dame and Pittsburgh. 

* Fighting Irish Coaches 

The coach and the ex-eoach of Notre Dame made snappish headlines through the 
week. Frank Leahy called Terry Brennan’s team (won 2, lost 8) "the nonfighting 
Irish,” pronounced school spirit dead. To rumors that Leahy might help at spring 
training, Brennan replied, “Not while I’m the coach.” But, after Saturday's 28-20 
loss to use, Leahy granted the Irish had played "like a real Notre Dame team.” 

* Who and Whom, Where and Why 

Segregation laws, NCAA penalties and year-after ineligibility all affected bowl 
choices, with checkerboard results; Rose Bowl, Oregon State v. Iowa; Orange Bowl, 
Colorado v. Clemson; Cotton Bowl, Texas Christian v. Syracuse: Sugar Bowl, 
Tennessee v. Baylor; Gator Bowl (Dec. 29) Georgia Tech v. Pittsburgh. 
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— it was one of tremendous superiority 
by individual U.S. athletes, of great 
coaching, great spirit and, in many 
cases, of great valor, of peak perform- 
ance under enormous stress. Hooray 
for our side! 

THE ACHING MOMENT 

rPHERK were few lonelier places in all 
the world during the last fortnight 
than the red brick-dust Olympic track 
at Melbourne. The athletes who stared 
up its empty lanes from the starting 
blocks had come not only to race other 
men but to engage in an ultimate act 
of self-exploration; in the aching mo- 
ments before the gun sent them on 
their way each could rely only on his 
own strength, his own courage, his own 
speed. Few had more grounds for dis- 
may— and few knelt at the starting line 
with more resolution — than Lee Quincy 
Calhoun, the tall (6 feet, 1 inch), slim 
(165 pounds) Negro youth from Gary, 
Ind., who won the gold medal in the 
110-meter high hurdles. 

A high hurdle stands 3 feet 6 inches 
tall. There are 10 of them to be sur- 
mounted in the 110-meter race and a 
man, to win in modern competition, 
must run over them and through the 
tape in less than 14 seconds — at almost 
a sprinter’s speed. His timing must be 
exquisite and he cannot allow a change 
in footing or a gust of wind to alter 
the rhythm of the three driving steps 
he takes between hurdles. Neither can 
he allow the fierce pressure of competi- 
tion to alter his composure— or his 
form. As he stands at the start, the 10 
hurdles can seem like 10 traps, each 
waiting to trip him — he must clear 
each, but only by a fraction of an inch. 

Every athlete has his own devil to 
fight, his own cross to bear. Calhoun’s 
was the last 50 yards of the race. He is a 
quiet, polite, soft-spoken youth with 
none of the love of show which often 
seems to accompany spectacular ath- 
letic talent, but even in high school he 
had little difficulty with the basic pos- 
ture of the hurdler— the loose-hipped 
leg split, the instantaneous forward ad- 
justment of weight, the precise han- 
dling of shoulders and arms which allow 
a man to step rather than jump the 
wooden barrier. At little North Caro- 
lina College, in Durham, his talent 
bloomed amazingly under the direction 
of his track coach, Leroy Walker. As a 
sophomore he was timed in 14.3 for 
the 120-yard high hurdles. He was 
drafted in 1954 and was attached to 


the Eighth Army’s 111th Evacuation 
Hospital in Korea. Last winter, a civil- 
ian again, he became one of the sensa- 
tions of the Eastern indoor track sea- 
son— he set or equaled world records in 
50-, 60- and 70-yard races and beat all 
the leading hurdlers in the U.S. 

But last spring, outside again to run 
120 yards, he made a disconcerting 
discovery: he could not maintain his 
blazing speed for the full race. He en- 
tered the Marine Corps Relays at 
Quantico, and USC’s one-time star. 
Navy Lieutenant Jack Davis, simply 
ran away from him in the last 50 yards. 
Afterward Davis told a newsman, “Cal- 
houn doesn’t have the stamina to go 
the distance. He’ll never be a good hur- 
dler.” Davis— who had lost the 1952 
Olympic hurdles race to Harrison Dil- 
lard by an eyelash and was passionate- 
ly bent on winning in 1956 — might 
better have kept silent. From that day 
on Calhoun, too, burned to win at 
Melbourne. He drove himself through 
fast quarter miles to gain strength, and 
his hurdling times were dramatically 
lowered : 14 flat, 13.9, 13.7. Davis broke 
the world record with a dazzling 13.4 
in one of the preliminaries of the AAU 
meet, but Calhoun beat him in the 
finals with a 13.6. They ran a dead 
heat in the Olympic trials. 

For all this, a few days before the 
Games themselves, Calhoun had rea- 
son to feel that fate was turning against 
him — Davis, running on an uneven 
grass track at Bendigo, Australia, 
broke his own world record with a fan- 
tastic 13.3-second race and spoke con- 
fidently of lowering this to 13 flat. Cal- 
houn hardly slept at all the night be- 
fore last week’s Olympic final. He went 
out to the track taut with nervousness. 
But he found himself curiously con- 
fident of victory. He burst off the 
blocks and led Davis through the first 
five hurdles by two feet. The Califor- 
nian, a superb athlete, then began to 
close the gap. The pair were even on 
the eighth, even on the ninth, even as 
they crossed the 10th hurdle. But 
somewhere Calhoun found the power 
he needed. He won by inches in 13.5 
seconds. "He shouldn’t have said it,” 
he said, almost gratefully, of Davis 
afterward. ‘T just had to win.” 

NOT CRICKET 

A BRAND-NEW American automo- 
bile, exported to any country in 
the world and parked on a busy corner, 
will draw an admiring crowd who un- 
derstand instantly what it is for, how 
it works and how nice it would be to 
have one. But for some reason an 


American sport has a harder time 
catching on. Baseball and football 
made their bids last Saturday in Mel- 
bourne and London respectively and, 
though they w’ere received politely 
enough, they didn’t get the quick ac- 
ceptance that would have gone to a 
new Chevrolet. 

At the Cricket Ground in Mel- 
bourne a crowd of 100,000 watched a 
U.S. Army baseball team defeat a 
group of Australian All-Stars in seven 
innings 11-5. It was a bigger crowd 
than has ever watched baseball in the 
United States, but it was there pri- 
marily to see the Olympic Games, to 
which the baseball demonstration was 
a preliminary. An announcer with a 
close-cropped British accent tried to 
explain to the Australians what was 
going on. 

In London, 23,000 people showed 
up for the football in Wembley Stadi- 
um. Most of them were Americans, 
though, for the game was played to 



determine the top European team of 
the U.S. Air Force. (The London Rock- 
ets of the British Conference played 
the Wiesbaden Flyers of the German 
Conference.) 

Still, there was a good turnout of 
Britishers, as the Air Force had hoped 
there would be. Its public relations 
men (called community relations men) 
had advertised in the newspapers and 
put posters in the subway. "Fast . . . 
Rugged . . . Exciting,” they promised, 
and urged the reader to "book early.” 
They also offered the full range of 
trimmings that go with American foot- 
ball: hot dogs, cheerleaders, marching 
bands, card stunts and celebrities. The 
latter consisted of Actor Dana An- 
drews and a girl called Sabrina who, 
statistically at least, is a sort of Brit- 
ish Dagmar. 

As at Melbourne, a voice from the 
public address system explained the 
unfamiliar action. "What they go into 
a huddle for is to determine the .strate- 
gy of the next play. . . . The London 
Rockets have two more downs to pick 
up 13 yards. If they do so, they get 
another four downs.” 

In general, the British spectators 
did not agree with the posters’ claim 
that football was fast and exciting. A 
common complaint was: "Too slow — 
too many stoppages.” But there were 
those who got the point, stoppages 
continued on page 18 
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"We feel lhal an expulsion will (each you a valuable 
lesson about making costly fumbles in life.” 



EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued from page 16 

and all. “It’s rather like our Rugby,” 
they said. “And probably tougher.” 

Half time was perhaps the most fun 
to the British. They liked the stunts 
of the card section (made up of 300 
teen-agers, the children of Air Force 
personnel who attend a dependents’ 
high school near Teddington). And the 
jazz music and complex marching pat- 
terns of the 751st Air Force Band 
made them reluctant to queue up for 
the hot dogs. 

There was one young man down on 
the field who was clearly a hero, even 
to the least knowing. Tony Small, a 
24-year-old fullback from Longview, 
Texas, contributed four touchdowns 
to the final score: London 32, Wies- 
baden 7. On the first of these, Small 
made a flying leap, intercepted a Wies- 
baden pass and tore off a tremendous 
run. That message almost got through. 
While the Americans in the stands 
went wild, a tweed-clad English gen- 
tleman leaped to his feet and removed 
his pipe from his mouth in sheer ex- 
citement. “Oh ho,” he said, and sat 
down. 

COMMAND DECISION 

I K THEORY, the ideal competitor in 
the military pentathlon would be 
the leading man of a Franz Lehar op- 
eretta, and the perfect setting would 
be Ruritania, circa 1905. For this event 
was designed to test the beautiful skills 
that a soldier needed in the days of 
spurs and swords: running, riding, 
fencing, swimming and shooting. 

Two gold medals are offered in the 
pentathlon — one to the best all-round 
individual and one to the team (three 
men) with the highest score. At Mel- 
bourne the Russians considered these 
facts, plus the grim fact that their del- 
egation has proved to be merely the 
biggest, not the best, Olympic team. 
Then they added a sixth military skill 
to the pentathlon: strategy. 

It was clear that they had about 
equal chances at both medals, but no 
shoo-in for either. Their own Konstan- 
tin Salnikov won the world pentathlon 
championship in Switzerland last year, 
but now he would be up against Lars 
Hall of Sweden. Hall took the individ- 
ual medal at Helsinki in 1952 and was 
expected to take it again at Melbourne. 
So the Russians killed their chance at 
one victory in order to better their 
chance at the other: they axed Sal- 
nikov, their best all-round man. In 
his place they put Ivan Deriuguine, a 


powerful youngster who rides, fences 
and shoots badly but swims and runs 
very well. And so, wdth a chance to fin- 
ish well up in each of the five events 
and with Salnikov hurt and bitter at 
being dumped, the Russians waded in. 

It was heavy going at first. The 
Americans George Lambert and Jack 
Daniels took first and second place 
in the 5,000-meter riding event and 
nailed up a 560-point lead. Sweden, 
Finland and Hungary made the com- 
petition heavy and hard. But the Rus- 
sian team gained 185 points on the 
Americans in fencing and 20 more in 
shooting. Then young Ivan Deriuguine 
had a chance to shine in his specialties. 

He flashed through the 300-meter 
swim in a world-record pentathlon 
time of 3.46. And in the final event, 
a two-and-a-half-mile run, he and 
his hard-conditioned teammates fin- 
ished third, fourth and fifth. They 
stood around casually recovering their 
breaths as the Americans (and many 
others as well) struggled to the finish 
and collapsed into the arms of team- 
mates. The American margin was gone: 
Russia won the gold medal for team 
competition, America the silver one. 
George Lambert shook off his team- 
mates and stood exhausted on his own 
two feet. “We were supposed to be 
tough,” he gasped, “but they were 
tougher.” 

The individual medal went, as ex- 
pected, to the versatile Lars Hall of 
Sweden. And the versatile Konstantin 
Salnikov of Russia, world pentathlon 
champion, got nothing at all, not even 
the chance to compete. 

TENNIS, ANYONE? 

I N THE -MIDST of the heavy news 
traffic from Australia comes a wire 
from Bill Talbert, captain of the U.S. 
Davis Cup team, which has a date with 



LONC-HAIR 

He look.s pretty good 
But Coach says no; 

Without a crew cut 
He cannot row. 

—Barney Hutchison 


Hoad, Rosewall & Co. between Christ- 
mas and New Year’s. The message: 

“It is a little odd to come to Aus- 
tralia and not find ourselves the center 
of attention. Normally, newspapermen 
by the dozens are at our elbows. Small 
tykes pounce upon us for autographs, 
and observers lean over the fences 
studying our form. This year the early 
pressure has been eased somewhat by 
a bit of interesting sports business 
known as the Olympic Games which 
has all of Australia enrapt. 

“So we have been able to train with- 
out too many outside interruptions. 
This is enough to make a Davis Cup 
captain happy. Our performance chart 
to date has not been what you might 
call sparkling, but our progress has 
been steady and good. 

“In the New South Wales Cham- 
pionships at Sydney, our first tourna- 
ment on arrival, not an American play- 
er made the quarter-finals. That may 
have been shocking to some, but to us 
it was the result of several factors, 
such as lack of condition, need for re- 
adjustment to grass and absence of 
topflight competition since our summer 
season closed. In the South Australian 
Championship at Adelaide three play- 
ers, Vic Seixa,s, Herbie Flam and Sam 
Giammalva, reached the quarter-finals. 
Seixas and Giammalva, who are devel- 
oping into a first-rate doubles combina- 
tion, gained the tandem finals against 
Lew Hoad and Ken Rosewall. 

“I like the way we are progressing 
—slowly and surely. The mental atti- 
tude of our team is excellent, the phys- 
ical condition is improving, we are not 
a discouraged, beaten team before the 
bell rings. From oldsters like Seixas and 
P'lam to the kids, Sam Giammalva, 
Mike Green and Mike Franks, there is 
a lot of that old enthusiasm and college 
try. I think every boy on the squad is 
conscious of America’s proud showing 
in the Olympics at Melbourne, and 
each is determined to match the show- 
ing, though odds are great against us. 

“Hoad and Rosewall appear about 
the same as when they were in the 
States — no better, no worse, and that 
was good enough to win all major titles 
in the world. Hoad is recovering from 
an arm ailment and should be in top 
shape by Davis Cup time. Rosewall is 
the same line-splitting marksman of 
old. One thing is obvious; neither is 
invincible. Both have been beaten by 
players below the standard of our own. 
Under certain conditions they can 
be beaten again. It’s our job to cre- 
ate those conditions, and we’re work- 
ing at it.” 

Australian papers please copy. 
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Triumvirate of the U.S. sweep in the 200-meter dash— Stanfield (silver). Morrow (gold), Baker (bronze)— embrace after their victory 

GOLDEN MELBOURNE 

Drama, courage and greatness have already assured the XVI Olympiad a glowing place in 
history— a comprehensive report by Sports'lllustrated’s team of writers and photographers 


F or high drama and record-breaking performance, for 
heart-warming victory and heartbreaking defeat, for 
youthful camaraderie and for the bottomless enthusiasm 
of Australia’s sporting public, the Melbourne Olympics 
already belong among the most memorable of modern 
times. Russia and the U.S., the behemoths of sport, have 
met in heralded conflict in the main stadium— a conflict 
in which the Bear was outdistanced and the U.S. track 
and field team proved the greatest of all time. Each has 
produced a hero worthy of Nurmi and Owens and Zatopek: 


the distance runner Vladimir Kuts who made the crowds 
gasp, “How can he keep it up?” and the Texas sprinter 
Bobby Morrow who made them yell, “Watch him go!” 
With the last third of the Games (soccer, swimming, cycling, 
Greco-Roman wrestling, etc.) still to be held, it was evi- 
dent all attendance records would be smashed. By last Sat- 
urday, 1,500,000 people had paid to see the XVI Olympiad. 

The great Melbourne Cricket Ground has been jammed, 
even in the morning during qualifying events (stadiums 
cojitiimed on page 21 
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'New Australians," many of them in the costumes of native Hungary, gathei 


cluster to cheer their athletes to 



Australian schoolgirls crowd rail to get autograph of their "Marvel Mi 
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continued from pane 19 

at Berlin, London, Los Angeles and Helsinki were often 
only partially filled). Dollar-and-a-lialf tickets for swim- 
ming events have been scalped for $15, preliminary soc- 
cer games have drawn mobs of 20,000, and boxing and 
basketball have played to packed houses. An exhibition of 
baseball drew 80,000 people— whose knowledge of the game 
was revealed by the way they cheered high fouls— but who 
stayed nevertheless until the last man was out. This 


response must be attributed in part to Australia’s national 
mania for sport — any sport — but the Melbourne Games are 
pro\ing eminently worthy of such passion. 

Conditions at Melbourne during the greater part of eight 
days of track and field competitions must be summed up 
as “Weather execrable, track slow.’’ It was cold. It was 
windy. The red brick dust of the track had a tendency to 
loosen under the impact of spikes. But five world records 
fell. Olympic records were broken in 17 of the 24 men’s 
track and field events and another was tied. And in event 
continued on next jxuje 
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after event there were moments of indelible drama which 
will doubtless be discussed through the lifetimes of the 
crowds and athletes who witnessed them. 

Few Olympiads have produced such a swift and crushing 

22 


demonstration of superiority as the U.S. sweep in the high 
hurdles— with Lee Quincy Calhoun first and World Record 
Holder Jack Davis second in a photo finish, and Joel Shan- 
kle third. Few have seen such a finish as Fordham’s big Tom 
Courtney produced in the agonizing 800-meter run : though 
completely exhausted and apparently beaten by England’s 
Derek Johnson, he managed one awesome final burst in 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



Attentive crowd, caught by Richard Meek' 


dappled light of the Australian spring, reflects country's pride in Olympic Gai 


the last 30 yards and tumbled over the line— so exhausted 
that he was almost speechless and virtually paralyzed for 
an hour — the winner. There was Alain Mimoun, a spindly, 
mustachioed Frenchman— beaten in two Olympiads by the 
great Zatopek— prancing home first in the 1956 marathon 
and listening at last to the band play La Marseillaise. 
And there was big Milt Campbell who beat UCLA’s Rafer 


Johnson and broke Bob Mathias’ old decathlon record. 

The Melbourne 1,500 meters (the metric mile) was in 
many ways one of the most remarkable and, certainly, one 
of the most breathlessly contemplated distance runs in 
Olympic history. The greatest field of miler.s ever to assem- 
ble were on hand at the start. Hungary’s 1,500-meter world 
continued on next page 
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:ll gets gagged>up gander from Russian girls 


record holder, Istv&n Rdzsavblgyi, it is 
true, had failed to qualify, and Austra- 
lia’s national hero, John Landy, went 
to the post after weeks of fighting off 
the pain of inflamed leg tendons. But 
of the field, 5 had run the mile under 
four minutes. 

Landy stayed back in the pack the 
first time since setting the world’s mile 
record in Finland two years ago. So, 
as he has always done, did the ulti- 
mate winner, Ireland’s tall, soft-spoken 
Ron Delany. The 21-year-old Irishman 
—a student at Villanova University— 
has a curious, bobbing style, detests 
competition with the clock and habitu- 
ally runs “only fast enough to win.” 
This undramatic habit earned him the 
boos of Madison Square Garden track 
fans at indoor meets last winter, but 
last week Ron Delany ran fast enough 
to please the most critical. The Olym- 
pic field swept along at a tremendous 
pace with Australia’s Merv Lincoln, 
Germany’s Klaus Richtzenhain and 
England's Brian Hewson and Ian Boyd 
up front— the time was 2:02 at the 
half— and the Irishman stayed close to 
the pack. 

The runners were still on the last 
turn in the final lap when he made his 
sudden bid. Delany had wonderful ac- 
celeration — he was four yards ahead a 
hundred yards from home. And he had 
strength— try as they might, none of 
the great field could claw up to him as 
he ran— and ran— and ran for the tape. 
John Landy, looking, in the words of 
Sports Illustrated’s correspondent 
Roger Bannister, “astounded at his 
own performance,” made a gallant try 
at it, but it was the Irishman’s day. 
His time was but six-tenths of a sec- 
ond off the world record. It was Richt- 
zenhain second with Landy running 
at his shoulder, third. 

There were a great many memorable 
moments of conflict off the track as 
well: Yale winning the eight-oared 
rowing championship, U.S. Heavy- 
weight Boxer Pete Rademacher belting 
Russia’s Lev Moukhine out in the 
final, and the U.S. basketball team 
making monkeys (89- 55) of the Rus- 
sians in the last gold medal game. 

But the week really belonged to the 
two paramount track men: the Soviet 
hero Kuts and the U.S. hero Bobby 
Morrow. They are men who will doubt- 
less live for decades in the minds of 
millions. 

It would be hard to find two more 
dissimilar individuals. In fact, it would 
continued on page 2G 
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OLYMPIC BEEHIVE 

After-hours camaraderie in Olympic Village 
bears marked resemblance to youthful get- 
togethers all over world: Gymnast Muriel 
Davis (nl>ofe) looks at pictures as Samoan 
Phyllis Marshall and Liberians provide mu- 
sic, while {beloir) Aussie Shotputter Barry 
Donath shows friend his picture in paper. 



THE MELBOURNE OLYMPICS 

continued from page 2I^ 

take a Kipling or an Olympic Games to bring them face to 
face. They come indeed from opposite ends of the earth 
— Kuts from a small town named Sumskaya in the vast 


wheat fields of the Ukraine, Morrow from a small town 
named San Benito in the fertile cotton lands of Texas. Kuta 
is 29, a career officer in the Sov'iet navy; Morrow is 21, a 
college student who wants to be a farmer. Kuts is short and 
solid and as sturdy as a fencepost, endowed with heavy 
muscular legs and big barrel chest. He has a peasant’s face 
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which becomes red and contorted and agonized when he 
runs, and his long yellow hair bounces up and down as if 
to keep time with the relentless machinelike stride. Mor- 
row is tall and shaped like a wedge, with patrician features 
and long rippling muscles. When he runs it is all grace and 
beauty, and from a distance the close-cropped brown head 
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floats so smoothly down the track that it would seem to be 
detached from his body. 

When Kuts wins, the great mask which protects him 
from the outside world is gone and he capers joyously 
around the stadium, clasping both hands over his head like 
conlinued on next page 
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Polish teammates hoist broad'Jump winner Elzbieta Krzesinka 


Women hurdlers burst headlong out of their starting blocks ir 

THE MELBOURNE OLYMPICS 

continued from page 27 

a victorious fighter, waving gaily to the crowd, his big tough 
features split into a wonderfully happy and infectious grin. 
When Morrow wins he grins too, but it is a quick flashing 
thing, and then he jogs off to put on his sweatsuit, pick up 
his starting blocks and disappear until the next race. 

Yet they are alike too, for there is a quality somewhere 
inside that joins the two together as brothers in a very 
special fraternity of superathletes. Without it neither could 
have accomplished what he did at Melbourne. It is not 
sheer physical ability, for this is common coin at an Olym- 
pic Games; it is instead great determination and a tre- 
mendous will to win that seems to rise higher and higher 
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with every heightening of opposition and nervous pressure. 

It is a measure of the quality of both that Vladimir Kuts 
and Bobby Morrow are double Olympic champions. Over 
a soft track Kuts set Olympic records in both his 5,000- 
and 10,000-meter victories and, in so doing, killed off the 
finest group of distance men the Olympics has ever seen. 
On this same slow track and running into a stiff breeze. 
Morrow twice tied the Olympic record for 100 meters, 
broke the Olympic record for 200 meters and ran a sizzling 
anchor leg on the U.S. 400-meter relay team which set a 
world record and earned Bobby a third gold medal. It 
was time for Jesse Owens to move over and share his 
pedestal with another. 

Despite his brilliant 1 0,000-meter victory on the opening 
day (SI, Dec. 3) not many believed that Kuts would win 


the 5,000 as well. His opposition was much stronger last 
week: four-minute milers like the Englishmen Chris Chat- 
away and Derek Ibbotson, Hungarian Laszlo Tabori, Gor- 
don Pirie, another Britisher, who holds the world record for 
this distance, Jerzy Chromik of Poland, Mikl6s Szabo of 
Hungary, the German veteran Herbert Schade, the Yugo- 
slav Velisa Mugosa and a lot of others. Kuts had run that 
very hard 10,000 on Friday and a heat of the 5,000 on Mon- 
day, and now it was only Wednesday. It seemed highly 
unlikely that he could do it again. 

But, as it developed, there was a great deal of resem- 
blance between the two races. In each Kuts took over the 
lead in the first few score strides. In Wednesday’s 5,000, 
Hungary’s T&bori had the effrontery to move ahead for 
coniiyiued on page S5 
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HORSE RACING 


HORSE OF THE YEAR Swaps, Willie Shoemaker up, 
rewrote the record book before he injured left hind leg. 


SWAPS’S YEAR 


Thoroughbreds named Needles, Barbizon, Bold Ruler, Nashua, 
by WHITNEY TOWER Ueallah and others raced to glory in 1956, but it remained for a 

courageous Californian to win the nation’s lasting admiration 


T his was the year when the reigning Thoroughbred 
champion, decked out in unfamiliar orange and blue 
silks, won six races and the sum of $343,150 for a nervous 
syndicate headed by a shrewd but smiling master horse 
dealer named Leslie R. Combs II. 

It was the year when a Florida-bred colt, so attached to 
the slumbering life inside the four walls of his stall that he 
refused to work — or run — until he absolutely had to, finally 
ran off with four of the biggest 3-year-old stakes. 

It was also the year when a spectacular 2-year-old son 
of Nasrullah (in his own day a runner of changeable moods) 
so closely followed family tradition that he could— to the 
general dismay— run first one day and last the next with 
no plausible excuse or explanation. 

Nashua, Needles and Bold Ruler indeed all earned their 
laurels and their followings, but in the ultimate sense the 
year did not belong to them but to that superb running 
machine out of the West by the name of Swaps. 

Think for a minute of the memories the name Swaps 
recalls: from an undistinguished 2-year-old season in 1954 
to a blaze of glory in 1955 — marred only by a setback at 
the hands of Nashua in the historic match race at Wash- 
ington Park. Then 1956 and, when the chronically touchy 
right forefoot had healed sufficiently to enable Swaps to 
resume training, the incredible feat of breaking four world’s 
records and tying still a fifth. Each time he reeled off an- 
other world record— always, as the form chart so noncha- 
lantly phra.sed it, “eased up” — the crowds roared a deafen- 
ing salute to a Thoroughbred whose 
heart and courage have earned him a 
secure place among the greats of Amer- 
ican racing despite some hard knocks 
of eastern critics who write off Califor- 
nia performances and times as just so 
much wortliless hokum. 

There is a curious parallel between 
the two most recent racing seasons. In 
1955 the great names were Nashua and 
Swaps. Their rivalry was unique in 
that it attracted the attention of peo- 
ple who for years, although aware that 
racing was big business and big sport, 
never seriously gave much of a hoot 
which horse won what race — except, of 
course, when instinctively drawn into 
that once-a-year friendly get-together 
known as the Kentucky Derby office 


THE 1956 CHAMPIONS 


HORSE OF THE YEAR 

SWAPS 

2-year-old colt or gelding 

BOLD RULER 

2-year-old filly 

LEALLAH 

2-year-o!d 

BOLD RULER 

S-year-old colt or gelding 

NEEDLES 

3-yeaf-old filly 

DOUBLEDOGDARE 

3-year-old 

NEEDLES 

Handicap horse 

SWAPS 

Handicap filly or mare 

BLUE SPARKLER 

Sprinter 

DECATHLON 

Grass horse 

CAREER BOY 

Steeplechaser 

SHIPBOARD 


pool. Nashua and Swaps did a lot to create new friends for 
racing a year ago, and most of them— along with most of 
the regulars— took it for granted that one of the plums of 
1956 would be a re-match, or at least another meeting 
somehow, of the two most talked-about horses since Na- 
tive Dancer. Waiting for the re-match that was never to 
come off was, in a sense, like scanning the war bulletins 
telegraphed in from widely separated battlefronts. In the 
early part of the season while Swaps was slowly getting 
into .shape for the Santa Anita Handicap, Nashua was hur- 
riedly being tuned up by Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons (after a 
Kentucky layoff while his papers were being transferred 
from the e.state of the late William Woodward Jr.) for the 
Widener Handicap at Hialeah. At the time it seemed rea- 
sonably safe to assume that they would meet in the rich 
Gulfstream Park Handicap in March. Then things started 
going wrong again. Swaps never made it to the Santa Ani- 
ta Handicap. Nashua won his Widener in what must be 
considered one of the most exciting — if not the most excit- 
ing-races of the whole year. Swaps shipped to Florida but 
still wasn’t ready for the Gulfstream Handicap. Neither, 
for that matter, was Nashua, who took a sound trouncing 
from Sailor. The most logical attempt to get the two to- 
gether had failed and the rest of the year dissolved into one 
frustration after another for those who wanted and justi- 
fiably expected the decisive meeting. They ran in their own 
localities, and Swaps had the better record: eight wins in 
10 starts, a loss by a head to Porterhouse in The Califor- 
nian and one miserable seventh behind 
Mahan on the turf in Chicago in what 
must go down as one of the only truly 
bad races of his wliole career. Six times 
the Pride of the West won carrying 
130 pounds. His world’s records ranged 
from the sprinting distance of an even 
mile (1:33 1/5, breaking the record held 
for so long by Citation) to a mile and 
five-eighths (2:38 1/5), certainly a 
strong argument against those who 
claimed Swaps couldn’t— and wouldn’t 
— go a distance of ground. 

If Swaps’s ability or capabilities 
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FLORIDA’S NEEDLES 

Winner of the Derby and Belmont, shown 
with Jockey Erb, Trainer Fontaine, Nee- 
dles earned top ranking among 3-year-olds. 


KENTUCKY’S BOLD RULER 

For brilliance in early part of the season, 
Bold Ruler (No. 1, Eddie Arcaro up) gains 
the year'.H award in the 2-year-old division. 
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Oh, svv'cet choi-iot, swu^^q loiv 
VouVc a dfcam-cat- cotT>e tt-ue . 
Thct-e's no cQi' in qoun -field 
'H'lQt is lonqch thcin qou 

Vbut-tt-im, sculptured lines 
Sti-ctch o'er seventeen '-feet, 
Even mediuni priced cars 
Find it hard to cornpctc 

You, who - first in qour -field 
\A'cnt so low and so wide — 
You're so heav'Lf and blq 
And so rooniq inside! 

And Mou soq -thot qou come 
In two sizes ti-iis qeor? 

Whq, -for choice^ there's no car 
That can come even near! 


here's no cor at the price 
"That's so ruqqcd. That's sure 
Your all new Inner Ford's 
SOLID. --SILENT... SECURE 

And what car can co'ntpare 
With qourTfiunderbird "Eiqht* 
Or what car has a "Six 
That is so up.-to-dotc! 


To think a low Ford price 
Brinqs oil this. Thats the thinq 
,^'1-1, sweet ci-^afiot, swunq low 
You're so easq to swinq I 



(of Fords qj-eat new storq — we'v'e told but q -fraction 
So sec qour Ford Dealer. . . and trq Ford in action !) 
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about five seconds on the second lap. Otherwise the two 
races were almost identically run. Last week, however, Kuts 
discovered he had to contend with England’s Chataway 
and Ibbotson as well as Gordon Pirie. On the eighth lap, 
when for the first time he began to kick up the pace, only 
these three stayed with him. 

By now, however, the fans at the Melbourne Cricket 
Ground knew that the contorted features and labored look 
didn’t mean that Kuts was in trouble; they knew this was 
only hi.s way of showing how much he was enjoying himself 
— and that it meant trouble for others. The Russian won 
by about 80 yards and was waving to the fans when Pirie 
outkicked Ibbotson in the stretch to finish second and win 
the silver medal he had thrown away on Friday with his 
valiant bid to race Kuts all the way. Vladimir’s time was 
13 minutes 39.6 seconds, which matched his own mark for 
the second fastest 5,000 meters ever run (Pirie's record is 
13:36.8), and on this track, according to Pirie, was equal 
to 13:30 under good conditions. 

Morrow, too, won his second race with ease — but not 
continufd on page 37 




Pole Vaulter Richards (296) gazes heavenward after clearing bar 


THE GOLD MEDALS IN TRACK AND FIELD 

EVENT 

WON FOR 

BY 

100-meter dash 

u.s. 

Bobby Morrow 

200-meter dash 

u.s. 

Bobby Morrow 

400-meler run 

u.s. 

Charley Jenkins 

800-meter run 

u.s. 

Tom Courtney 

1,500-meter run 

Ireland 

Ron Delany 

5,000-meler run 

U.S.S.R. 

Vladimir Kuts 

10,000-meter run 

U.S.S.R. 

Vladimir Kuts 

Marathon run 

France 

Alain Mimoun 

110-meter hurdles 

U.S. 

Lee Calhoun 

400-meter hurdles 

U.S. 

Glenn Davis 

Steeplechase 

Britain 

Chris Brasher 

^ .' 20,000-meter walk 

U.S.S.R. 

Leonid Spirin 

SO.OOO-metcr walk 

New Zealand 

Norman Read 

^7 High Jump 

U.S. 

Charlie Dumas 

Broad Jump 

U.S. 

Greg Bell 

Hop, step & jump 

Brazil 

Adhemar Ferreira 

Pole vault 

U.S. 

Bob Richards 

Javelin throw 

Norway 

Egil 

Discus throw 

U.S. 

Al Oerter 

Shotput 

U.S. 

Parry O'Brien 

Hammer throw 

U.S. 

Hal Connolly 

Decathlon 

U.S. 

Milt Campbell 

400-meter 

U.S. 

Baker, King, 

relay 


Murchison, Morrow 

1,600-meter 

U.s. 

Jenkins, Jones, 

relay 


Mashburn, Courtney 

WOMEN’S EVENTS 

100-meter dash 

Australia 

Betty Cuthbert 

200-meter dash 

Australia 

Betty Cuthbert 

80-meter hurdles 

Australia 

Shirley Strickland 

Highjump 

U.s. 

Mildred McDaniel 

Broad jump 

Poland 

Elzbieta Krzesinka 

Discus throw 

Czechoslovak! 

a Olga Fikotova 

Javelin throw 

U.S.S.R. 

Inessa laounzem 

Shotput 

U.S.S.R. 

Tamara Tyshkevich 

400-meter 

Australia 

Strickland, Crocker, 

relay 


Mellor, Cuthbert 
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Rugged terrain challenges Major Harry Schmidt of South Africa as he urges horse up stream bai 


modern pentathlon 
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continued from page 35 

without enduring hours of horrible trepidation. Even though 
200 meters is his best distance and though he is a mag- 
nificent curve runner, he developed butterflies in the 
stomach. “I kept seeing that second gold medal,” he said, 
‘‘and I couldn't even sleep.” He was shaking so badly at 


the start that he almost fell off his starting blocks. But he 
started well, and once the runners had come out of the 
curve, Morrow was ahead of everyone— including the U.S.’s 
Andy Stanfield and Thane Baker, who had finished in one- 
two order at Helsinki. 

‘‘We all came out of the curve about even.” said husky 
little Mike Agostini of Trinidad in the dressing room, “with 
continued on next page 
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NOW IN AMERICA! 

Direct from 

a brilliant premiere abroad 



A new peak in 

Austin-Healey championship* performance. 

Here’s new trigger-fast getaway and satin-smooth 
cruising powered by a new six-cylinder engine. 

Here's a crisp new accent on low silhouette and 
striking color combinations . . . PLUS a practical touch 
in a new ‘‘occasional’’ rear seat. Here indeed is 
the pacemaker in medium priced sports cars. 

See it! Drive it... TODAY! 

♦The Austin-Healey now holds every International 
Class D Record from one to three thousand miles. 

Represented in 
the United States by 

a m b 

AUTOMOTIVE CORPORATION 
27 W. 57th STRECT, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 

Sold and serviced by a nationwide network of distributors and dealers. 

The Austin-Healey 100-Six is a product of The British 
Motor Corporation, Ltd,, makers of MG, AUSTIN-HEALEY, 

MAGNEHE, MORRIS. AUSTIN and RILEY CARS. 
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Stanfield maybe a foot or so ahead. T 
thought, now we’ll find out who’s got 
it. We found out all right. That dog- 
gone Morrow just went zoom and the 
race was over.” 

Morrow’s time was 20.6, a 10th of a 
second under the Olympic record held 
jointly by Stanfield and Owens and 
equal to the best ever run around a 
curve. Stanfield was second and Baker 
third. It was a magnificent time for 
such a track. 

The 400-meter relay was frosting on 
Bobby’s cake. Despite one poor baton 
pass, his teammates, Ira Murchison, 
Leamon King and Baker, gave him a 
two-yard lead over Russia, and by the 
time Morrow hit the tape the gap had 
widened to four. The sizzling time — 
39.5 seconds— broke a world and Olym- 
pic record which had endured for 20 
years. 

But if heroes are having their day 
in Melbourne, the Games have been 
almost as notable because of great ath- 
letes who have failed. During the first 
three days almost all competitors ran 
-emarkably true to form, and favorites 
won almost every event: Dumas (high 
jumo), Connolly (hammer throw), 
Davis {400-meter hurdles), Courtney 
(800 meters), Danielsen (javelin), and 
the Rev. Bob Richards in the pole 
vault. Since then, however, upsets 
have almost been the rule— in no fewer 
than eight events, world record hold- 
ers have failed to win, and in some 
cases they have even failed to place. 

Thirty-four-year-old Fortune Gor- 
dien, brawny holder of the world dis- 
cus record, failed in Olympic competi- 
tion for the third time. In the 1948 
Games (after two years of unbroken 
victory) he got third; in 1952 at Hel- 
sinki he did no better than fourth. Last 
week, after exceeding his own world 
record of 194 feet 6 inches by four feet 
only a few days before in practice, he 
folded again. His 20-year-old team- 
mate A1 Oerter made a nonchalant 
toss of 184 feet 10)^ inches on his first 
throw, and that won the gold medal. 
Gordien, now an Oregon rancher, could 
do no better than 179 feet 9)^ inches 
and barely squeaked into second place. 

Lou Jones of New Rochelle, N.Y., 
the world’s best quarter-miler, failed 
too; he ran out of steam in the stretch 
and finished fifth in a field of six. But 
again another and younger U.S. ath- 
lete rushed into the breach— Charley 
Jenkins of Villanova hit the tape first 
with Germany’s Karl-Friedrich Haas 
continued on page ^3 
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exact sleeve lengths 


The Arrow "Bright Touch"— a new note 
in masculine winter wardrobes. These 
bright-yet-subtle colors are styled in crisp 
cottons, warm wool and nylon blends, and 
soft cotton flannels. All completely wash- 
able. Clustt, Peabody Cs? Co., Inc. 


Shirts $5.95 up; Jocket $17.50. 

ARROW^ 

CASUAL WEAR ■ first in fashion 








WANT TO 
SPEND 
AROUND 


lADYlL 

21 jew 


PLATINUM LADY ELGIN. A 
21 jewel watch with a bright 
and precious case set with 
twelve diomonds. $375.00 


LADY ELGIN DEVOTION. 
Sparkling diamonds in 14K 
white or nalurol gold case. 
2] jewels. Bond. $125.00 


OBJECT 


LADY ELGIN SIERRA. UK 
white or natural gold-filled 
case. With Hadley bond, 
$85.00. With cord, $75.00 


LADY ELGIN LINDALE. UK 
white or notural gold case. 
Deep bevels frame the diol. 
21 jewels. Cord. $89.50 


LADY ELGIN NORA. Smortly 
styled UK white or natural 
gold case. Patterned dial. 
Trim nylon cord. $100.00 


ELGIN RADIANT. Lace-like ELGIN Vf 

case set with diamonds. white ot 

With cord, $59.50. With Highflat 

on expansion band, $69.50 dial. Ny 



See the complete selection of figirt Wotches wherever this Cherub is displayed 

For Christmas... 


ELGIN LAKESHORE. Self- 
winding, Waterproof*. 
Second hand. Hadley bond. 
$95.00. With strap, $85.00 


LORD ELGIN SPARTAN. 21 
jewels. UK gold-filled case. 
Nite-Glo Dial. Hadley band. 
$85.00. With strop, $75.00 


LORD ELGIN DIRECT READ- 
ING WATCH. Moving figures 
tell the time. Waterproof*. 
$79.50. With band, $89.50 



WHATEVER HE’S L 


AROUND VO 



ELGIN SPINNER. Shock- ELGIN DA 

resistant. Waterproof*. diol. Tr' 

Nite-Glo Dial. Hadley bond. Shock.rib,s 

$67.50. With strap, $59.50 With Haf« 






. UK gold-filled 
erproof*. $79.50. 
icy band, $89.50 


1 4Kwhitc,naturalgold-r>tled 
case. Nylon cord. $75.00. 
Wirh Hadley band, $35.00 



IF you 

WANT TO 
SPEND 
AROUND 
S50 








Carved case, ELGIN ARDEEN. Lovely cose 
/ol. 19 jewels. - in white or natural. High 
tal. Richly styled curved crystal. Nylon cord, 
cord. $69.50 $55.00. With bond, $59.50 







Shock-resistant. Woter- 
proof*. White or noturol. 
$55.00. With band, $65.00 


ELGIN CLEOPATRA. Gaily 
styled white or natural case. 
With expansion bracelet, 
$47.50. With cord, $39.75 



Fine styling. Triangular end- 
pieces. White or naturol. 
High curved crystal. $49.75 
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ELGIN "PETITE" MARLENE. 
White or natural cose. 
Motching Hadley bond. 
$39.75. With cord, $33.75 


ELGIN "PETITE" BOUQUET. 
Modeled white or naturol 
cose. With cord, $33.75. 
With Hodley band, $39.75. 


Elgin Watches 

E— THERE’S AN ELGIN THEY’LL LIKE 


M -tlt idlCht 



ELGIN KENTWOOD. Self- 
windlng.Waterproof*. Shock- 
resistant. Strap. $59.50. 
With Hadley bond, $67.50 



PRICES INCLUDE FEDERAL 


ELGIN CALDWELL. Cleon- 
cut style. White or nolural. 
Hadley expansion bond. 
$49.75. With strap, $39.75 


ELGIN EVERGUDE. Water- 
proof'*. Shock-resislonf cose. 
Exclusive Nife-Gto Dial. Hod- 
ley bond. $45. Strop, S39.75 


ELGIN LAWSON. Corved 
frome with high curved crys- 
tal. Leather strop. $33.75. 
Also with band, $39.75 



1957 PLYMOUTH 

NEWEST NEW CARS IN 20 YEARS 



1957 DODGE 

WITH THE NEW SHAPE OF MOTION 



1957 OE SOTO 

WITH THE NEW TORSION-AIRE RIDE 



AND NEW PUSHBUTTON TORQUEFLITE 



1957 IMPERIAL 

See them at the New York Auto Show, Dec. 8-16. Compare the dra- 
matic differences that proclaim these five as cars of total newness! 

CHRYSLER CORPORATION ^ THE rO/iWA/iO LOOK 




second, Russia’s Ardalion Ignatiev and 
Finland’s Voitto Hellsten in an un- 
usual dead heat for third. The list of 
the mighty who fell stretches on; it in- 
cludes most of the world’s most fa- 
mous milers. Only one of the famous 
also-rans seemed happy — Czechoslo- 
vakia’s ancient Emil Zatopek could do 
no better than sixth in the marathon, 
but he had entered only to savor the 
thrill of competition once more and 
seemed delighted to hear that Mi- 
moun, his old adversary, had finally 
won a gold medal. 

Amid the crash of collapsing reputa- 
tions, three eminently stable fellows 
stood fast. Parry O’Brien, invincible 
master of the world’s shotputters, 
lobbed his big iron ball 60 feet 1 1 inches 
and won an Olympic gold medal for 
the second time. Pole Vaulter Bob 
Richards duplicated his 1952 triumph, 
and so did Brazil’s genius of the hop, 
step, and jump, Adhemar Ferreira da 
Silva, a man with a very solid soul and 
very springy legs. 

Meanwhile, of course, Melbourne 
has been fairly littered with other 
Olympic contests and almost contin- 
uously noisy with the shouts of a citi- 
zenry which will hive watchfully about 
almost any known form of sporting 
activity. 

For suspense, nothing in the Games 
has yet quite equaled the hesitant, if 
determined way Yale’s eight-oared 
crew proceeded to final victory in the 
2,000-meter final at Lake Wendouree, 
a 1 ‘.|-n^ile length of frequently wind- 
lashed water 70 miles from Melbourne. 
Yale, the favorites, set out finishing 
third behind Australia and Canada in 
their first preliminary heat. To make 
the finals at all they had to win a 
second-chance repechage race. They 
made it. After that they had to take 
the Aussies on again and an unortho- 
dox Russian crew as well. They made 
it again, toiling against a 15-mile-an- 
hour wind. But could they win three 
days in a row? Only the finalists— 
Sweden, the tough Australians and the 
tough Canadians — held the answer. 

Forty thousand people gathered 
among the trees and meadows along 
the banks of the water to see the riddle 
solved. It was not an easy process. 
Canada led at 300 meters, the Austra- 
lians at 400. Canada forged ahead at 
500 meters, and the Aussies caught 
them again at 800. Yale, already hit- 
ting 36 strokes to the minute, one or 
two above their normal racing beat, 
continued on next page 
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Nikon Binoculars span distances 
with all the brightness — clarity — 
true color valucs--and freedom 
from distortion that make for per- 
fect vision. Thanks to the Nikkor 
Optics. 

Prove it yourself. The new book- 
let. ‘‘Simple Tests.” shows how 
you can judge binocular quality— 
easily and conclti.sively — before 
you buy. Write for your free copy. 

Dept. SI-12 

NIKON mCORPORATED 

251 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
PROJECTION LAMPS 

for all slide and movie projectors 

G-E has the finest, most complete line of 
projection lamps, assuring you of brighter 
pictures, more uniform light on the screen. 

GENERAL® ELECTRIC 




new gift idea 
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'feolfierweigkf' Mikron Series 
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Build a stronger 
richer life... 



WORSHIP TOGETHER EVERY WEEK ! 
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eoyilinued from page 

got into the scrap at the halfway point; 
then with 600 meters to go, they hit 
40, held it all the way to the finish line 
and scraped through with a half-length 
lead and victory— the eighth consecu- 
tive eight-oared championship for the 
U.S. in Olympic rowing. 

Their Frank Merriwell finish took 
every last ounce of starch they had pos- 
sessed— both the No. 6 man, Caldwell 
Esseftyne, and the No. S man, dohn 
Cooke collapsed from exhaustion and 
the rest of the oarsmen were limp. But 
on reconstructing the race, they gave 
Coxswain Bill Becklean credit for vic- 
tory — to raise the beat from the awful 
36 to the fantastic 40 without fright- 
ening his charges to death he had sim- 
ply called: “Let’s take it up to 34!” 
The oarsmen, thus simultaneously re- 
proved and soothed, then rowed like 
madmen. “If we’d known we were al- 
ready hitting over 35,” said No. 4 man 
Don Beer, “I think we’d have faded.” 

Through it all, the unfailing guaran- 
tee of the success of the Games has 
been the enthusiasm of their Austra- 
lian hosts. The enthusiasm has been 
healthily partisan. One Melbourne pa- 
per complacently asserted that “a Pak- 
istani or Liberian gets the same ap- 
plause from this impartial crowd as an 
Australian.” Nothing could have been 
further from the truth. The very men- 
tion of an Australian, as drawn in lane 
so and so, in heat thus and thus, was 
always enough to draw tumultuous 
cheers. Now the country is really wind- 
ing up to celebrate Australia’s swim- 
ming supremacy. 

Aussieexpectations were dramatical- 
ly upheld last week on the second night 
of swimming competition when the 
world’s eight best men met for the 100- 
meter freestyle. The 5,500 spectators in 
seats around the Olympic pool cheered 
almost every preliminary movement 
by the Australians — and were echoed 
by hundreds more milling unhappily 
outside. “Ladies and gentlemen,” 
pleaded an official voice over the loud- 
speakers, “we realize your excitement 
at the prospect of this competition, but 
in fairness to the swimmers we cannot 
start until we have absolute silence.” 
It w'as a lot to ask the excited audience 
—for there before their very eyes 
was the broad-chested, sandy-haired 
Jon Henricks, Australia’s 21-year-old 
super-swimmer, about to make his 
bid for glory. Quiet finally fell. 

There were three Australians, three 
Americans, a Japanese and a French- 
man in the final race — nervous men all. 
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WILL YOU GIVE A CHILD LIKE VIOLA A SPORTING CHANCE? 

If one picture is worth more than ten tliousand words, then what can we tell 
you of Viola — ? 'I'liat she is cold and needs a coat — that her littl«- face and 
hands are swollen from frostbite — that she has never known the warmth of a 
firesiflc, of a wool l)Ianket. of adetjuate shelter, the well-being of a full tummy. 
Her elolhes. a mass of ragged patches somehow hehl together tell the story 
of her wretehed little life — not enough — of anything. ()ne of two <hil<lren, 
she lives with her parents in Moritcllavio. Ilalv. a eold mountain village only 
one hour from Koine. Her father's ineoine is S80.(I0 per year — there is little 
work. Crushed and broken with hcartaehe for their little ones, the sa<l fiarents 
look on desperateh. Help to V'iola means help to a wliole family — hope in- 
stead of despair, a ehanee to live, a bulwark against negative indoctrination. 
V\ ouH you help a distressed ehiUl like. Viola who cannot subsist for long this 
way — or the inanv others without one or both parents? These ehildren can 
only look to yon. 


who went to their marks with a touch 
of the brave reluctance of French royal- 
ty mounting the guillotine. Henricks, 
w'ho has not lost in a hundred races 
since 1952, seemed the most nervous 
man in the great, silent building— the 
100-meter freestyle is like the high hur- 
dles on the cinder track, where a poor 
start or one slip can mean ruin. His 
start was only ordinary, and he was a 
tenth of a second back as the field hit 
the water and the race foamed into be- 
ing. He came into the turn on his 
wrong hand and lost another tenth- 
second in so doing. His teammate John 
Devitt was at his side almost all the 
way to the finish, but Henricks boiled 
in, the ultimate wanner — wdth Austra- 
lians Devitt and Gary Chapman sec- 
ond and third. “First place,” the an- 
nouncer boomed, “Henricks, Austra- 
lia.” He paused and then cried, amid 
happy pandemonium : “A new Olympic 
record of 55.4 seconds.” 

With the Games two-thirds finished, 
some important, if hardly startling, 
conclusions can be drawn. The U.S. re- 
mains the world’s leader in most men’s 
field events and in all races up to and 
including the half mile. From a mile 
upward, that supremacy vanishes ab- 
ruptly and passes to the Europeans, 
mostly because the best middle- and 
long-distance runners are of post-uni- 
versity age, a point at which Ameri- 
cans do not have the incentive at home 
to keep in training. 

The fastest women in the world are 
Australian, British, German and Rus- 
sian, the first two because of the em- 
phasis placed on girls’ athletics at their 
schools, the two latter because they are 
encouraged by their governments for 
prestige reasons. (One of the best Ger- 
man girls, Gisela Kohler, remarked 
that she had run in public competition 
150 times this year before coming to 
Melbourne. Most of the U.S. women 
runners had been in no more than a 
couple of meets this summer.) 

Other competitions have been dom- 
inated by nations whose traditional 
mastery is usually simply equated by 
the greatest number of hours regularly 
put in by the greatest number of peo- 
ple at a given sport. U.S. basketball 
leadership is still as unquestioned as 
that of the Indians at field hockey ; the 
best fencers are still Hungarian, Italian 
and French. 

The Russians continue the sporting 
progress they revealed to the world at 
Helsinki and even more strikingly at 
the 1956 Winter Games, but this prog- 
ress may be slowing down. There are 
signs that this is particularly true of 
conlinved on next page 


Yon alone, or as a mcniher of a fjruup, 
can help these children hy hecotning a 
Fosler Parent. You will he sent the case 
history and photographs of "yotir child” 
upon receipt of application with initial 
payment. ”Yoiir oliiid'' is told tliat you 
are Ins or her Poster Parent. At once the 
child is louehe<l hy love and a sense of 
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our odice, and is translated anri eiiconr- 
aged. We <lo no mass relief. Kaeh child, 
treated as an individual, receives a niuntii- 
ly rash grant of nine di>llars plus food, 
clothing, shelter, education anti medical 
care to his or her needs. 


Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non- 
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MELBOURNE OLYMPICS 

continued from page 45 



greatness 

IS YOURS TO GIVE . . 


snmPLER 

SELEaion 


(habana) ! 


Amigos means friends,. .and 
friends there surely will be 
wherever this distinguished 
AMIGOS Selection of 5 
world-famed connoisseur 
sizes of H. Upmann Im- 
ported Havana Cigars may 
go as token of your good- 
will and esteem. For the 
supreme smoking enjoy- 
ment inherent inH. Upmann 
Cigars has been making 
lasting friends throughout 
the world for over a century. 


THE SMOKING GIFT SUPREME! 
This liandsomcl/ acfsiisni’d i-mliosscd -plastic 
piirtitionfd gift hox of 25 H. Upmann Cigars 
. . . each onr individually packed in its own 
tube to retain the superb "bom in the leaf 
t[ii.ility and character of fiiiesf Havana cigar- 
m.ikiiig ... is yours to give those you would 
honor most. There is no finer personal or cor- 
porate gift. 

$11.00, or slightly higher, 
per box of 25, at fine tobacconists 
and cigar humidors. 


I CORONAS 
MAJOR 


'monarch 


CORONAS 


/ ' / 

7 CORONAS 3 NAT 


'^'^inguished 


'Parted if 


team .sports. Russian victories in inter- 
national team sports have been based 
on a combination of ma.ximum physi- 
cal conditioning and rigorous training 
in tactical essentials. Now some other 
nations are also learning about condi- 
tioning and coaching and are proving 
that when these are allied to individ- 
ual brilliance they can be more than a 
match for a mechanized strategy which 
does not lend itself to improvisation. 
At Melbourne the Soviet soccer team, 
two or three years ago the world’s best, 
has been held to a tie by the humble 
Indonesians. The water polo squad had 
been beaten by the Yugoslavs and the 
basketballers by the French. Nonethe- 
less, by keeping everlastingly at it and 
entering full .squads of competent ath- 
letes in every conceivable division, the 
Russians stand a good chance to pick 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’S TEAM 
The comprehensive report from Australia 
in this issue represents the staff work of 
Andre Laguerre, Roger Bannister, Coles 
Phinizy, Mary Snow and Roy Terrell as 
writers, of Richard Meek and John G. 
Zimmerman as photographers. 


up points in Melbourne’s closing days 
—quite conceivably enough to give 
them arithmetical victory by unoAicial 
point systems. 

In Melbourne last week a diet of 
high drama was beginning to seem like 
normal fare and the city’s fevered ex- 
istence-something like life in a dis- 
turbed, if happy, ant heap— the nor- 
mal state of affairs. The influence of 
the Olympics spread far from the 
arenas. Television aerials sprouted on 
visiting warships— even, in fact, on 
the periscopes of submarines — as navy 
crew.s followed every development of 
competition while afloat as well as 
ashore. The telephones at the U.S. 
section of the Olympic Village rang 
night and day as Aussie girls strove 
to communicate with the roomfuls 
of handsome athletes. The .San Fran- 
cisco Examiner’s Curly Grieve leaped 
to a typewriter in a press room set 
up for multilingual composition and 
wrote for some minutes before discov- 
ering that his machine was equipped 
with Chinese characters. And poker- 
faced Soviet athletes gathered daily 
around a poker-faced Australian abo- 
rigine— to take lessons in throwing a 
boomerang. i;eN" 0 ' 
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Emprens Chinchilla by Leo Ritter 


After Dinner— a DRAM* of DRAMBUIE 

the cordial with the Scotch whisky base 

SO PROOF 


For a luxurious after-dinner adventure, 
there’s nothing like a dram of Drambuie. 
Made witli a base of finest Scotch whisky, 
Drambuie is truly a whiff of the heather, 
with exquisite aroma and unique dry flavour. 
Drambuie was the personal liqueur of 
Prince Charles Edward and lias been made 


in Scotland since 1745 from Bonnie Prince 
Charlie’s secret recipe. For more than 200 
years it has delighted discriminating pal- 
ates the world over. 

Enjoy Drambuie in tlie traditional cordial 
glass or on the rocks— with twist of lemon 
peel if desired. 


*Dram ~A small drink. When the drink is Drambuie, a luxurious after-dinner adventure. 



QUAIL HUNT DE LUXE 


T urre is probably no quail hunt in America quite like 
the one Major Tom Armstrong stages for friends and 
guests on his oO.OOO-acre ranch just 65 miles from the Mex- 
ican border. Each year some of the nation’s most promi- 
nent sportsmen and sportswomen come for the occasion, 
to enjoy basking in the matchless Armstrong hospitality 
and hunting in the Armstrong manner. Here hunters take 
to pasture, not in buggies and surreys, on horseback or 


afoot, but in a caravan of specially built, superspringed 
safari cars that are equipped with everything from bour- 
bon and tamales to needles and thread, with saddlebags, 
chuck boxes, fitted-in leather gun satchels, hors d’oeuvres 
and car-side can openers. In fact, this caravan moving out 
across the vast Comal pasture early in the morning looks 
like a big-time African safari out after big game. But here 

continued 



HUNTING CARAVAN of .'specially built safari cars moves out over an open pasture of the 
Armstrong Ranch as Mrs. J. Deaver Alexander’s dog Kleberg’s Spot ranges for quail. 


by HOLLAND McCOMBS 


On the rolling sandhills and open 
prairies of the Armstrong Ranch in 
south Texas, bobwhite hunters of 
name and fame enjoy a unique hunt 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY TONI FRISSELL 



AS aUAiL FLUSH, Mrs. Tom Armstrong {fore- 
ground)^ Mrs. Dick Kleberg raise guns and fire. 



HUNT HOST Major Tom Armstrong, wearing a huipil and leather chaps, 
watches with Trainer Hump Humphreys as one of the dogs makes a retrieve. 




LUNCH BREAK finds Mrs. Kleberg (ircaring Seville hul uiid rhapK') sho\ving morning’s 
bag to her husband and Major Armstrong's granddaughter, 12-ycar-oid Leslie Clement. 



QUAIL HUNT DE LUXE 

continued from page 4$ 

the accent is Mexican, the guides are 
colorful vaqueros and the quarry is 
quail. 

Up front in the lead car sits Dog 
Trainer V. E. (Hump) Humphreys. 
Behind him in a built-in box are five 
dogs. Driving the next car is hunt-wise 
Jos6 Hernandez, vaquero and Man Fri- 
day of the Armstrong Ranch. A third 
is driven by grizzled and weather- 
seamed Agustin Cavazos. 

Hunting this day with the major 
and Mrs. Armstrong are Dick Kleberg 
Jr., vice-president of the King Ranch, 
his wife Mary Lewis and 12-year-old 
Leslie Clement, Mrs. Armstrong’s 
granddaughter. Though these are local 
guests, prominent sportsmen from all 
over the nation, and some from abroad, 
come to the Armstrong Ranch to hunt. 
A few years ago Lord and Lady Hali- 
fax hunted quail here, as did Lord and 
Lady Harcourt. Governor Allan Shiv- 
ers of Te.xas is a regular hunter on the 
ranch and Eugene Holman, chairman 
of the board of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, and his wife Edith make an- 
nual “pilgrimages.” Other hunting 
guests have been Nelson, Winthrop 
and Laurance Rockefeller. 

The man who is host to all these 
variegated personalities looks and acts 
more like a British squire on some co- 
lonial outpost of the last century than 
a present-day product of Texas. He 
sports a carefully groomed mustache 
and favors multicolored vests. His eyes 
twinkle, his deep voice booms in ready 
laughter. He has a seemingly bottom- 
less reservoir of hunting stories, not 
only of Texas but of the whole world, 
as well as reminiscences of his days as 
a major of artillery in World War I. 
But it is the major’s hat that stamps 
him south Texas from the top of his 
head to the tip of his boots. To insure 
lots of finds and good shooting the 
Armstrongs wear crimped-up Texas- 
style Stetsons, which have been gaily 
banded with wild turkey feathers from 
birds shot on their ranch. 

As the caravan moves across the 
fields the wildlife of the southern prai- 
ries comes alive. Wild turkeys give out 
with an alarmed gobble and fade away 
into the dark and enchanted recesses 
of wind-bent live-oak mottes. Startled 
deer stand etched against the land- 
scape, camouflaged by color and still- 
ness. A pack of javelinas scurries into 
the sharp-spined grass. A lone coyote 
silently slinks off through the prairie 
grass, and cherry-red Santa Gertrudis 
cattle lift their heads in a curiosity 


salute, then go back to their browsing. 

Well out in the field, and miles from 
ranch headquarters. Hump opens the 
dog box and puls down his first dog 
— a lemon-and-white pointer named 
Wayside Bill. It takes quite a hunting- 
car race across flats and sand dunes to 
keep Wayside Bill in sight. Hump, 
whistling and hollering, directs the dog 
from his vehicle. The other cars follow 
in his wake. And abruptly, way out by 
a little cactus patch. Wayside Bill 
makes the first find of the day. He 
holds the tail-high point as still as 
a statue until the cars come up and 
the hunters climb out. Mrs. Armstrong 
and the major walk up the birds. The 
covey is scattered. Two birds fly up on 
the left. The major gets a double. Two 
birds up and two down- 

As Bill starts out again Hump yells, 
‘‘Close in heah!” and there they are. 
Bill pins them down with a body- 
curved point. This time it’s one to the 
left and one to the right. One for Mrs. 
Armstrong and one for the major. 

GOOD SHOT )S “HONORED” 

‘‘That’s enough out of this covey,” 
says Mrs. Armstrong. Hunters get into 
their hunting cars and are off across 
the country again. Hump has put down 
the major’s white and polka dot pointer 
Okmulgee’s Dress Parade. That’s too 
much name for hunting convenience, 
so they call him Nig. The cars slip and 
slide and swirl and bounce as they 
pursue him. Some of them are now a 
mile or so apart. Jo3§ and Agustin 
are looking under mesquite trees and 
cactus patches for “nooning” coveys. 

After a teeth-rattling ride there’s 
Jose about a mile to the right, blowing 
the cow horn, standing up in the seat 
with hat raised on high. He has “point- 
ed” a big covey moving around in the 
prairie grass near a mesquite tree. And 
here comes Hump’s car, his whistle 
blowing and Nig way out in front. Just 
as Nig comes up to the mesquite tree 
he freezes, classically. Hunters come 
up. The covey is flushed, but nobody 
fires. On the Armstrong Ranch it isn’t 
considered sporting to shoot an entire 
covey on the rise. 

Nig works out the singles as the 
scattered covey sails out into a grassy 
flat. Quail fly every which way in this 
country. One wings high into the wind. 
It looks as tliough it’s well away, but 
the major, from far out of position, 
pulls the bird right down out of the 
sky. Though it’s early in the day ihai 
shot has to be “honored.” The cars 
circle around the major’s car. Jos6 
wheels his car in close, opens the chuck 
continued on next page 
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Hoiv to tie up 
a gentleman 
good and proper 
this season 


At selected good stores. or Ol 





Very Graceful Scotch 

Old Smuggler is what Scots- 
men call a very “graceful” 
whisk\', because of its great 
softness and delicacyofflavour. 
It is the Scotch with a history, 
dating back to 1B35, and devel- 
oped with patience and scruple. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOF 


<l SCOI CH 


IMPORTED BY W. A. TAYLOR 4 CO-, N. Y., N Y. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U. S, A. 


QUAIL HUNT DE LUXE 

continued from page 51 

box, gets out the bourbon, some ice 
and the cups. 

AvS the morning wears on, men and 
dogs find covey after covey. Shooting 
is as sharp as the coastal breeze off 
the Gulf of Mexico. Then, as noon- 
time approaches, comes one of the 
tragedies born of the hazards of quail 
hunting in south Texas. Kleberg’s Spot 
is down, casting wide, perhaps a mile 
from the hunters. He suddenly whirls 
and, clearly, he is fighting something. 
“It’s a coyote,” cries Hump. “Mof no! 
He’s in a mess of javelinas! Oh, Lord, 
they’ll cut him to pieces.” Hump’s car 
streaks away through the sands. There 
are three Javelinas, and Spot has 
charged into them and has one right 
in the snout. Hog and dog go round 
and round, then down and over in the 
sand. As the cars come up the javelina 
shakes loose of Spot and runs out 
through the brush. A car overtakes it 
and shoots it. But Spot is out for the 
season, tusk-slashed in the chest and 
down both front legs. Hump details a 
car to rush him to the hospital. 

Fresh dogs in the box whine to go 
hunting and as a young dog named Jack 
is put down, the major, speaking in 
Spanish, gives Jos6 instructions for 
"nooning up” on Ebony Hill. 

When the safari reaches the camp- 
site on Ebony Hill, Jose has things 
ready. He has collected wood and made 
a fire. He has already stripped off 
some meat from the javelina that 
nearly killed Spot. The javelina steaks, 
with quail, doves and snipe, are being 
broiled over the grill. Table and 
drinks are set up. Everybody begins 
honoring everybody’s shooting. After 
luncheon it is siesta time— another 
Armstrong Ranch ritual. 

The day ends, after a lively after- 
noon of still more quail, with the tra- 
ditional Armstrong “sundowner.” As 
sunset softens the hardness of the 
prairieland and the dogs are all tucked 
away in the dog box, the caravan halts 
for the warming ritual. Like the honor- 
ing of a spectacular shot, it is another 
gathering around Jose's chuck box. 
At sundowner time the hunters toast 
everything good that happened during 
the day’s hunt. They also drink dam- 
nation to such things as javelinas, 
hawks, coyotes and whatever made 
anybody miss a shot. The sundowner 
sometimes goes on into the moonlight, 
and the major quotes Ra$$elas, phi- 
losophizing for the birds that got 
away. The ranch master has had quite 
a day. He never missed a shot, ( ^n o') 
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FROM THE FL.YWAYS 

GDW— good duck weather: 
BW— bluebird weather: S 
snow: R-rain; F-freeze- 
V up; T- temperature: SF 

W -spotty flight; FF -fair 

^ flight: GF— good flight: f:f 

—excellent flight; PG— poor gunning; FG-fair 
gunning: GG -good gunning: EG— excellent gun- 
ning: OP -outlook poor; OF— outlook fair; OG 
outlook good; OVG— outlook very good; SO -sea- 
son opens(or opened); SC— season closes (or dosed) 


TEXAS: Nearly 100,000 waterfowl, mainly 
pintail, blue geese and snow geese, now in 
Eagle Gake-Lissie Prairie region of Colorado 
anti Wharton counties, with flight almost eom- 
liloted. Usual heavy concentrations of while 
fronted geese reported, but blues and snows 
are erowdin? them nut of feed and water, sug- 
gesting need for more lenient limits on these 
species, BW. but FG and OVG. GF of mallards 
from Galveston to La Vaca Bay and of pintails 
from Galveston to Corpus Christi, with (JG 
and OV'G. More than 100,000 scaup estimated 
in huge rafts in Galveston Bay. 


CALIFORNIA: After lull at Tule Lake FG a.s 
new flights of pintails and mallards drop in. 
GF of pintails and widgeon arriving in Imperi- 
al Valley and gunners are averaging 3 to 4. 
Estimated 10.000 snow geese and sprinkling of 
honkers now in Salton Sea region, and Canadas 
are beginning to move into lower Colorado 
River sand bars and grain fields. FF of pin- 
tails reported at San Joaquin Valley Clubs, 
anti OG when storms move new birds down. 


WASHINGTON: BW in most areas with ,SF 
on west side and OP until weather improves. 
At Yakima Valley EG for mallards and OVG; 
heavy fogs have forced duck to fly so low on 
way to water, gunners in right spots are having 
field days. “One morning fog was so low,” says 
spy, “ducks were walking." 

OREGON: <;F of western Canada geese now 
in Corvallis area but PG last week on account 
of BW. Geese are unusually spooky, and only 
skillfully rigged decoys will bring birds in. 
Heavy winds have blown most geese off of up- 
per Columbia River re.sting areas and they are 
heading south. In Willamette Valley area 
freezing weather anil little water forcing spa-s- 
modic flights to continue .south or swing to- 
ward open water in coastal area.s. Unless change 
in weather bring.s rain, main flight may go 
right on through. 


MISSISSIPPI: SI spy estimates only about 
50.000 ducks in stale at present, thinks de- 
layed migration may be due to lack of water. 


MASSACHUSETTS: PG through entire stale 
as good storm is needed to get birds moving. 
10,000 waterfowl now at Plum Island Refuge 
including 1,000 geese and 1-4.000 blacks, and 
first heavy weather will start main migration. 
Rest, gunning on north shore near Plum Island. 


MAINE: EG along coastal areas. Merrymeet- 
ing Bay alive with big redteg blacks south- 
bound from Canada, and OVG through De- 
cember 13. but wear woollies, warns agent. 

NORTH DAKOTA: Pothole.s frozen and birds 
are well scattered. About 20,000 mallards on 
the Missouri River near Garrison Dam 20 
miles upstream. About .5,000 mallards on river 
near Washburn. At Long Lake gunners are 
setting out stool on ice with some success. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Weather is cold but clear. 
.Storm would move estimated 450.000 ducks, 
mainly mallards, southward along the Mis- 
souri River. Meanwhile best bet is corn field.s 
along the Missouri. 



Full cushionized insole, leather -covered, 
conforms to all contours . . . gives surest, most 
natural toe-to-heel comfort .since pavements 
were invented! "Made-to-measure” look 
is a.saurance of fine bootmaking craftsmanship. 
Write for your Freeman dealer’s name. 


KANSAS: Best reports last week were from 
Cimarron River Valley especially Seward 
County with estimated 30,000 ducks, mainly 
redheads and smaller species, providing <1G. 
fit; at Kanopoiis Federal Reservoir and at 
Leavenworth County State Lake, but main 
flight of mallards ha-sn’t arrived yet. 

MARYLAND: Redheads and canvasbacks plen- 
tiful on Susquehanna River flats from Stump 
Isliinil to southeasterly end of the Battery. 
Big and Lillie Choptank River parties enjoy- 
ing EG for redheads, cans and honkers. Kent 
I.shind still jammed with Canada geese despite 
heavy gunning pressure. 


Aosman Shoes ore $10 95 lo $74 95. Higher Rockies West 
Freemon Shoe Corp., Seloit, Wisconsen 
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YOU SHOULD KNOW 


The Mational AulomobUe Show . . . is a Big League event, a 
social phenomenon curiously and peculiarly American. For 
sheer interest and display it is a Broadway theater opening, a 
title boxing match, a pennant baseball game, a Presidential 
inauguration, and the first day of Congress all thrown into one. 

— Thb Literary Digest, Jan. 13, 1934 

E ver since the day at the turn of the century when the 
first rachitic horseless carriages were forced to prove 
that they could really run by puffing along a board track 
in Manhattan's old Madison Square Garden, the United 
States has awaited its new automobiles with breathless ex- 
pectancy and has greeted them with fabulous ceremony. 

The big show was traditionally the National Automobile 
Show— at the old Garden and then Grand Central Palace, 
until World War 11 erased the glitter. This week, for the 
first time in 16 years, the big show will be back, as glit- 
tering as ever, providing a comprehensive and comparative 
look at Detroit’s new ideas. From December 8 to 16, on 


three panoplied floors of Manhattan’s big new Coliseum, 
the shiny new goods that keep America on wheels (trucks 
included) will be on display. 

It is an optimistic show— and with some reasoii. For- 
tune estimated that sales from 1957 to 1961 will average 
nearly 7 million cars a year, more than ever before. To sus- 
tain that figure, Detroit has done more than add chrome, 
push buttons and living room comforts. The new cars are 
lower (wheel diameter is down from 15 to 14 inches), better 
engineered (see page 57 for three examples), universally 
more powerful and, except for Hudson and Nash, more ex- 
pensive. While styling changes in many cases presage con- 
tinued extremes in that jet-fighter look, sports-inspired 
performance is catching up, and behind the gleaming paint 
and brightwork there is much for the keen motorist to 
look at. On this and the following pages the cars and 
their qualifications are listed with particular regard for 
the discerning motorist who this year has his widest choice 
yet among high-performance sporting U.S. automobiles. 



CADILLAC 


BUICK 

Restyled with lower hood, higher fenders, 
lower roof. Roadmasters, Supers, Centu- 
ries have 364-cu.-in. engine (up from 322), 
10:1 compression ratio, 300 hp (up from 
255). Specials: 364'CU.-in., 250-hp, 9.5:1 en- 
gines. Optional: safety minder which buzz- 
es when preset speed is reached. Body 
rests between new frame side rails. Ball- 
joint front suspension is used. Below: the 
Centurj- Caballero. PR: $2,379 to $3,639. 



CHEVROLET 


All-new bodies have new version of famed 
tail fins, with silhouette up to 3 inches low- 
er. V-8, 365-cu.-in. 300-hp engine with 10:1 
compression ratio is standard, 325 hp avail- 
able on Eldorados and Brougham {above, 
pronounced "broom”). Bowing at show, 
Brougham is over-$10,000 car with four 
headlights, stainless steel roof, perfume 
atomizer, lambskin or nylon karakul car- 
peting. Price range (PR); $4,2l2 to $6,934. 



Restyling features new upswept tail fins. 
Frames are stronger, glass area larger. New 
Turboglide transmission smooths automat- 
ic shifting, incorporates new type hill re- 
tarder for safer braking. Industry's first 
fuel-injection system is optional at $484 
(see page 57). Engines; one 6 and four V'- 
8s, ranging from HO hp for the six to 283 
for fuel-injection 283-eu.-in. V-8. Above: 
Bel Air convertible; PR: $1,680 to $2,490. 



PONTIAC 

New look is smoother, longer, lower. Long- 
time silver-streak motif is gone, replaced 
by stainless steel "missle” outline. Wind- 
shields are bigger, colors new {e.g., Kenya 
ivory). Longer piston stroke ups displace- 
ment from 316 to 347 cu. in., with hp on 
two-barrel carburetor models up to 252 
(270 for four barrels). Compression ratio 
is 10:1, up from 8.9:1, Below; Super Chief 
Catalina coupe. PR: $2,201 to $3,146. 



CORVETTE 


Introduces 17 body styles on wider, heavi- 
er chassis. Body silhouette is 2 inches low- 
er, 5 inches longer. Struts trisect rear win- 
dows. Windshield has 18% more glass area. 
Rear shock absorbers are now outside the 
frame. Displacement of the four-barrel- 
carburetor Rocket, engine is up from 324 
to 371 cu. in., hp from 240 to 277, com- 
pression ratio from 9:1 to 9. .5:1. Above: 
Golden Rocket “88.” PR: $2,4,39 to $3,792. 



Reinforced fiber-glass body is basically un- 
changed from 1956. Fuel-injection, 283-cu.- 
in. V-8 engine achieves milestone of one 
hp per cu. inch with 283 hp (up from 225 
hp). Options: manual shift or automatic 
transmission, one or two four-barrel car- 
buretors, 3.70:1 or 4,11:1 rear-a.xle ratio 
(3.55:1 with automatic transmission), hy- 
draulic valve lifters or mechanical lifters 
(competition engine). Basic price: $3,150. 
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If you are going to the great new National Automobile Show 


CONTINENTAL MARK II 

In keeping with principle of preserving an 
enduring design, the Continental retains its 
classic hardtop (fieioui) as standard. New 
this year; a convertible by celebrated Der- 
ham custom coaehbuilders. Engineering ad- 
vances include higher-compression (10:1), 
368-cu-in. engine with new carburetor, 
stronger steel torque converter, improved 
brake linings, a limited-slip differential, 
automatic headlight dimmer. Price: $8,938. 



LINCOLN 

Upswept rear fenders, four headlights ac- 
cent styling revisions. Power brakes and 
steering are standard. Six-way power seat, 
electric door locks, automatic headlight 
dimmer are optional. More power (300 hp, 
up from 285) comes from higher compres- 
sion (10:1, up from 9:1), new four-barrel 
carburetor, redesigned combustion cham- 
ber. Piston displacement remains at 368 cu. 
in. Below; Landau. PR; $4,203 to $4,885. 



MERCURY 


Radical restyling, based on XM-Turnpike 
Cruiser dream car, features concave rear 
fender channel. Cars are 5 inches longer, 
3 inches wider, 4 inches lower. Engines: 
290-hp, 368-cu.-in. V-8 or 2o5-hp, 312-cu.- 
in. V-8. Higher-priced Turnpike Cruiser 
(below), to be premiered at -show, has low- 
profile roof flaring out over rear window, 
novel air intakes, power-retractable rear 
window, tachometer. PR: $2,315 to $3,415. 




FORD 

Completely restyled Fords come in two 
sizes for first time: Fairlanes are 9 inches 
longer and 4 inches lower than last year. 
Customs 3 inches longer and 3 H inches low- 
er. Industry's first retractable hardtop (in 
operation above) withdraws in half minute. 
Engines: Thunderbird V-8 (optional) with 
245 hp, 3l2-cu.-in.; 2l2-hp, 292-cu.-in.: 
190-hp, 272-cu.'in.; and 144-hp, 223-cu.- 
in. (six cylinders). PR; $1,679 to $2,428. 



THUNDERBIRD 

Utilizes canted rear fender fins of standard 
Fords, retains essential racy look. Bumper- 
mounted wheel is out; bodies are 5}^ inches 
longer, providing 15% more luggage space 
under long rear deck. Engine options range 
from 270 hp (20% increase over 1956’s 
most powerful) to 212 hp. Transmissions 
available are automatic, automatic over- 
drive, or .standard. Center of gravity is low- 
er, brake-lining area larger. Price; $3,088. 



Chrysler’s most luxurious car reflects com- 
pany's aircraft-inspired styling. Four inches 
lower and three inches wider, it incorpor- 
ates new Torsion-Aire suspension (see page 
o7), three-speed push-button automatic 
transmission, six-way power seats, dual 
leadlights. New models: a convertible and 
LeBaron sedan. Engine: 392 cu. in., 325 hp, 
9.25:1 compression ratio. Above: South- 
ampton hardtop. PR: $4,347 to $5,168. 


CHRYSLER 300-C 

Industry’s most powerful car (375 hp at 
5,200 rpm), 300-C hit 145.7 mph in tests. 
New body has big air-scoop grille. New tor- 
sion suspension aids handling. Dual head- 
lights are standard. Two four-barrel carbu- 
retors feed 392-cu.-in. engine i compression 
ratio: 9.25:1). Optional for highest perform- 
ance: 10:1 compression ratio, high-speed 
camshaft, low back-pressure exhaust, new 
limited-slip differential and hand shift. 



CHRYSLER 

Chrysler introduces new Saratoga model 
(below) for middle-range market penetra- 
tion. All models have new aviation-influ- 
enced styling with high rear fins. Bodies are 
as much as 5 inches lower. Torsion-Aire sus- 
pension, improved centerplane brakes help 
handling. More powerful engines (up 45 hp 
to 325 hp on New Yorkers' come in three 
models, with piston-displacement range 
from 354 to 392 cu. in. PR: $2,767 to $4,182. 



DE SOTO 

New, lower-priced Firesweep now joins the 
Fireflite and Firedome models. Three-speed 
push-button transmission, torsion suspen- 
sion, floating-shoe brakes are new. Fireflite 
engines have 295 hp, 341 cu. in., 9.25:1 
compression ratio; Firedomes: same except 
for smaller carburetor, 270 hp; Firesweeps: 
245 hp, 325 cu. in., 8.5:1 compres.sion ra- 
tio (power pack ups hp to 2601. Below: 
Fireflite hardtop. PR: $2,479 to $3,498. 



CONTINUED 
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YOU SHOULD KNOW Continued from page 55 



DODGE 


As much as 5 inches lower, it follows Chrys- 
ler's low-silhouette look, has Torsion-Aire 
suspension, belter brakes and more luKKagc 
space. Engines: Getaway Six has 230 cu. 
in., 138 hp, 8:1 compression ratio; Red Ram 
V-8 has 325 cu. in., 245 hp, 8.5:1 compres- 
sion ratio; Super Red Ram V-8 achieves 
260 hp through four-barrel carburetor, dual 
exhausts. Above: Lancer hardtop. PR: 
$2,124 to $2,832. High-performance Dodge 
D-500 engine (optional extral ups hp to 310. 


9T>i 



PLYMOUTH 

Drastically restyled from hooded headlights 
to upthrust tail fins. New Fury “301” en- 
gine with power pack, available on all mod- 
els, is a 301-cu.-in., 235-hp V-8 with 8.5:1 
compression ratio. Standard "SOI,” on 
Belvedere, Savoy and Suburban models, 
produces 215 hp. Plaza model.'! deliver 197 
hp with 277-cu.-in. V-8, 132 hp with six- 
cylinder engines. Distinctive high-perform- 
ance Fury model is rated at 290 hp. Above: 
Belvedere sedan. PR: $1,704 to $2,187. 



First of this famed but in recent years hard- 
hit make to be as.sembled in South Bend, 
Ind. under Studebaker-Packard's consoli- 
dation plan, the 1957 Packard will make 
its debut at the show but wilt not go to 
dealers until mid-January. Clipper sedan 
(above), which strongly resembles stand- 
ard Studebakers, will be 2 inches lower, 300 
pounds lighter. Sales concentration will be 
in medium-price field. Price and engineer- 
ing details have not yet been announced. 





STUDESAKER HAWKS 

For the first time, a supercharger (see page 
57) is standard equipment on a produc- 
tion car (the Golden Hawk, belowi. The 
McCulloch five-pound boost, full pressure 
blower can ram more fuel and air into 
combustion chamber. Limited-slip differen- 
tial reduces wheel spin on .slick surfaces. 
Golden Hawk 289-cu.-in. V-8 engine pro- 
duce.*? 275 hp; Silver Hawk V-8, 210 hp (op- 
tional: 225 hp); Silver Hawk six-cylinder: 
185 cu. in., 101 hp. PR: $1,954 to $2,912. 


STUDEBAKER 

Moderate restyling conceals engineering 
advances, which include variable-rate coil 
springing that automatically adjusts for 
road conditions (standard) and limited-slip 
differential (optional at additional expense ) . 
Three more powerful engines are utilized: a 
289-cu.-in., 210-hp V-8 for Presidents, 259- 
cu.-in., 180-hp V-8 for Commanders and 
185-cu.-in., 101-hp six-cylinder for Cham- 
pions. V-8 compression ratio: 8.3:1. Be- 
low: President Classic. PR; $1,823 to $2,433. 


NASH 

Minor restyling utilizes new dual head- 
lights, but big news is price cut ($236 to 
$331). Nash and Hudson are only makes 
dropping prices in face of industry-wide 
markup. Nashes are 2 inches lower, have 
more powerful 327-eu.-in., 265-hp V-8 en- 
gine with 9:1 compression ratio and four- 
barrel carburetor. Unitary, body-frame con- 
ofriiot-iAn. hnHo pnHHiid Ha«b nanpis 

are continued. Below; Ambassador Coun- 
try Club hardtop. PR; $2,520 to $2,781. 



RAMBLER 


Basic style continues. A new V-8 engine is 
added to the improved 6. The V-8, with 
250-cu.-in. displacement, 8:1 compression 
ratio, delivers 190 hp. The 6, a l95-cu.-in., 
8.25:1 model, produces 125 hp — 135 hp 
with optional dual-throat carburetor. Com- 
ing next spring: the Rambler Rebel, a high- 
performance four-door hardtop with elec- 
tronic Bendix aviation-sired 2o5-hp, fuel- 
injection V-8. It bows at show. Above: hard- 
top station wagon. PR: $1,757 to $2,442. 



HUDSON 


Like Nash, Hudson cut prices for 1957 ($229 
to $375). Cars are 2 inches lower, have new 
327-cu.-in., 255-hp V-8 engine with 9:1 
compression ratio, four-barrel carburetor, 
dual exhausts. Kingpin-type front suspen- 
sion is replaced by steering knuckle as- 
sembly. Body and frame are of one-unit 
construction. Reclining seats and bed com- 
bination are standard on custom models. 
Padded dashboard is standard. Above: 
Hollywood hardtop. PR; $2,520 to $2,781. 



Built in England, Metropolitan is Ameri- 
can Motors’ bid for the small-car market. 
It is available either as convertible or hard- 
top. Dimensions; over-all length— 149 in.: 
height — 54) 2 in.; wheelbase— 85 in.; width 
—61 ). 2 in. Its new four-cylinder Austin A-50 
engine, %vith overhead valves, 90-cu.-in. dis- 
placement and 7.2:1 compression ratio pro- 
duces 52 hp at 4,500 rpm. Standard manual 
gearshift. Price: $1,527 (hardtop, above), 
$1,551 (convertible) f.o.b. port of entry. 
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SPORTS-INSPIRED IDEAS AT THE SHOW 


CHeVROLET FUEL INJECTION 

Detroit’s first fuel-injection engine (below) achieves faster re- 
sponse, quicker starting, smoother idling and greater fuel econ- 
omy than conventional carburetion. Fuel flow is controlled by 
air pressure. While engine idles, air entering cleaner (1) flows 
continuously through ducts (2) to fuel nozzles (3). With power 
on, the balance of clean air (4) passes throttle valve (5l into 
intake manifold (6) to intake ports (7) to mix with injected 
fuel. Throttle valve (5), responding to accelerator, controls the 
air flow, and thus the system. Fuel from fuel pump (11) en- 
ters at (8), admitted by valve (9). Fuel (arrow) splashes into 
the reservoir (10), moves through pump (11) to passage (12) 
and up to ball-check (13), where it is pumped to fuel lines 
(14), thence tn nozzle, in which it is atomized and sprayed into 
air at intake port (7). Mixture passes valve (15) into the com- 
bustion chamber (16) on the intake stroke. During decelera- 
tion or coa.sting, vacuum tube (17) operated by high vacuum 
at closed throttle valve (vertical position) signals diaphragm 
(18) above fuel pump (11), raising diaphragm and thus caus- 
ing fuel to return to the reservoir (10). For fast acceleration, 
movable pivot (19) Is operated by fuel-enrichment diaphragm 
(20), controlled by reduced vacuum created as air rushes past 
opening (21) at full throttle (hortzonfal post(fon). Plunger 
(22) moves down, increasing fuel flow to injection nozzles. Elec- 
tric choke (23) operates on vacuum system (24) for cold starts. 



STUDEBAKER SUPERCHARGER 



Industry’s first .standard supercharger (on 
Golden Hawks) hike.s performance. En- 
tering air is rushed by finned impeller (1) 
through nautiluslike chamber (arrows) 
into final passage (2) to carburetor (from 
3). At lower speeds, some air (4) enters 
small holes and flows (arrows) to solenoid 
assembly (5), which either permits air to 
act on piston (6) or stops the flow. A.s 
engine speed decreases, air flow force.s 
piston to push movable inner surface (7) 
of variable-ratio pulley toward fixed 
outer lip. This forces drive belt up, re- 
duce.? impeller speed at low throttle. At 
full throttle, piston retreats, impeller 
speeds up and blowing force increases. 


TORSION-AIRE SUSPENSION 

coil springs are out, and tor.sion bars are in on all Chrysler- 
group cars. Main elements of new .suspension are torsion springs 
(1), which resist, by twisting, forces which tend to throw the car 
off level. Other elements are upper control arms (2), lower con- 
trol arms (3), lower control-arm struts (4), sway bar (5), rubber- 
isolated sway bar binges (6), anti-brake-dip control-arm mounLs 
(7), shock absorbers (8), hand-set car-leveling devices (9) and 
new outboard rear .spring (10). Sy-stem reduces front-end diving 
on quick stops, improves cornering stability and cuts vibration. 
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• motor sports 


RALLY 


L tKR picking yourself up by the back 
j of the neck and kicking yourself 
with both feet, the Great American 
Mountain Rallye, which yearly brings 
some 60 keen motorists out for a week- 
end struggle all over New England, 
demands considerable skill, but it also 
leaves the competitor open to suspicion 
of his reason. 

The Rallye is not a tempest in a tea 
shoppe but an automotive event (the 
only American rally sanctioned by the 
F^d^ration Internationale de I’Auto- 
mobile) during which the driver is 
asked to propel his beautifully pre- 
pared car over the most miserable of 
roads in atrocious weather. 

The co-driver is asked to navigate 
with such precision that the car will 
be able to maintain maximum average 
speeds with bull’s-eye accuracy. Then, 
to finish off, the top 10 drivers are 
required to negotiate a tricky gym- 
khana layout, a test as demanding of 
their sense of precision as the Rallye 
is of their over-all skill on the road. 

Well, let it be said at once that the 
fourth annual GAMR, held over 1,171.- 
46 miles on Than ksgiving weekend, was 
won by, of all things, a three-cylinder, 
two-cycle, 38-horsepower, front-wheel- 
drive Swedish SAAB— meticulously 
driven by, of all people, a Volkswagen 
agency man named Robert Wehman, 
of Uniondale, N.Y., and navigated 
cleanly by Louis Braun, of Pompton 
Lakes. N.J. Second by only 38 penalty 
points for the Rallye course came Budd 
Macklay and Graham Locke in a bean- 
sized 7.5U-CC. Renault, followed closely 
by Mr. and Mrs. Donald Blackburn of 
Greenvale, N.Y. in a Jaguar XK140. 

Before Thanksgiving it might have 
seemed remarkable to see that Mrs. 
Blackburn, after the gymkhana, when 
she sensed a chance for first place, was 
shaking uncontrollably from the ten- 
sion of sweating out the final settling of 
accounts. Now, however, it is com- 
pletely understandable. As it happened, 
I was in the Rallye too. Not having 
participated in such an event before, 
I accepted when R*otes Motors in- 


by KENNETH RUDEEN 


FEVER 


vited me to “have a bash at it” in a 
dual-carburetor 1957 Sunbeam Rapier. 
An old English hand, Ronald Kessel, 
who has navigated for Britain’s famed 
Stirling Moss and Sheila Van Damm, 
came along to tell me where to go. 

It was raining hard as the 62 com- 
peting cars left Manhattan at two- 
minute intervals on Thanksgiving Eve 
(World Champion Driver Juan Fangio 
started off the first few cars). The 
weather story was rain and mud the 
first day, snow and ice the second and 
subfreezing cold the third. The gym- 
khana, mercifully, was hdd indoors. 

The GAMR was divided into 46 
legs, with a different average speed for 
each. You did not know when you 
would come across a control point, at 
which your time was recorded to the 
second, so you ordinarily could not 
afford to exceed the average on good 
roads, on the theory of having some- 
thing in hand for the boondocks. The 
penalty for error was a point for each 
second early or late (with provision 
for double penalty under certain con- 
ditions). Other penalties could be 
achieved effortlessly — for such misde- 
meanors as tampering with the engine, 
using spare parts, getting lost and so 


THE TOP lO 



DRIVER 1 

PENALTY 

CAR 

CO-DRIVER 

POINTS 

1. SAAB Sedan 

Robert Wehman 
Louis Braun 

1,516 

2 . Renault 4CV 

Budd Macklay 
Graham Locke 

1,554 

3. ;aguarXKI40 

Donald Blackburn 
Florence Blackburn 

1.993 

4. Volkswagen 

Henry Young 111 
Emile M. Fendler 

2,071 

5. Triumph TR3 

Harold Hurtley 
Arthur Reider 

2,272 

6. SAAB Sedan 

Rolf Mellde 

Morrow Mushkin 

2,277 

7. Triumph TR3 

Maurice Gatsonldes 
Steward Blodgett 

2,325 

8. Volkswagen 

Fred F. Allen 
Frances Allen 

2,701 

9. MG Magnette 

Robert Young 

Capl. H. E. Thomas 

3,105 

10. Volkswagen 

Austin Millard 
Kenneth Bower 

3,185 


on, ad infinitum. Getting lost was one 
of the more frustrating ways, and the 
instructions were not always easily 
carried out “At mail box O. G. Bran- 
don on your right,” one may read, for 
example, “turn left onto dirt road.” 
At Bear Brook State Park in New 
Hampshire many conte.stants lost quite 
a few points because a key sign which 
had been in place when the route was 
surveyed was missing last week. 

Mud and rutted mountain roads 
kept everyone nicely occupied the first 
day, which ended in St. Johnsbury, 
Vt. after an all-night, all-day scramble. 
And then came snow and ice on the 
way to Lake Placid, N.Y. 

Lincoln Gap and Smuggler’s Notch 
were the critical areas. “Give her bags 
of urge and blast your way up.” ad- 
vised Kessel, and blast we did — through 
a blizzard on the Notch in 18 inches of 
snow, and down the far slope behind 
a car which locked its wheels and slid 
ever so gently down the mountain 
sideways for 100 feet. And bags of 
urge were needed again at the bottom 
to get up the icy steep of Lincoln. 

Up, down and around, we pressed 
on (it's amazing, this inclination to 
press on regardless of conditions, once, 
your blood is up) to Lake Placid, then 
started back to Manhattan in seven- 
below weather the next morning. The 
last day’s drive was on good roads. It 
was primarily a test of navigation and 
was anticlimactic. 

During the gymkhana the Black- 
burns (and the officials) believed they 
were in second place, only 14 points 
behind Wehman. Wehman thereupon 
stretched his lead to 20 points, so 
Mrs. Blackburn might as well have 
left her nails ungnawed, especially 
since it was discovered six hours later 
that the eventual second-place Re- 
nault had been erroneously penalized 
3,600 points during the day. 

Only five of the 62 starters failed to 
finish the route, through mechanical 
trouble, illness or misadventure — a 
praiseworthy record. The Rapier 
pushed on smoothly without a hint of 
troublemaking, and we finished 32nd, 
which wasn’t bad, considering the fact 
that we were never able to compensate 
properly for our Speedpilot (SI, Nov. 5) 
error (the Speedpilot worked brilliantly 
for some, less well for others) and that 
we twice broke chains, got held up by 
an overturned truck and once nosed 
into a ditch. Still, we had fastest time 
in class on the acceleration climb. 

If it hadn’t been for that bloody 
bad luck, Mrs. Blackburn (this is the 
rally of a thousand excuses), we’d have 
been palpitating beside you. (1 .n_P/ 


Following through snow and ice a banner with a strange 
device (GAMR), Sports lllustrated’s expert discovers 
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1. BRUISE DAMAGE 

csused by hitting a rock, hole 
or bump Is a frequent cause 
of tire blowout. Nylon's shock- 
absorbing toughness guards 
against impact damage, gives 
you extra safety, added pro- 
tection mile after mile. 


2. MOISTURE seeping in 
through cracks or cuts in tire 
rubber weakens ordinary cord; 
results in dangerous, unseen 
damage to your tires, Nylon 
ends blowouts due to moisture 
damage because water can't 
rot nylon cord. 


Nylon cord tires offered 
as new safety feature 
on '57 Do Soto 

Engineered to meet today’s driving needs^ 
nylon cord gives tires lasting strength, 
means new freedom from fear of blowouts 



3. FLEX STRAIN that Oc- 
curs every time a tire turns 
can sap its strength, lead to 
premature failure. Nylon's re- 
silience guards against dam- 
aging flex fatigue, gives lasting 
protection against this cause 
of blowout. 



4. HEAT can permanently 
weaken tiie cord, lead to blow- 
outs. Nylon gives two-way pro- 
tection; It has greater heat re- 
sistance — also makes cooler- 
running tires, that's why racing 
tires are made with nylon. 


Now for today’s horsepowers and )ii<:hways there are modern tires with the 
safety that only nvlon cord can give. Nylon gives tires extra stamina to 
stand mile-aftei'-milo driving strains that can cause unseen damage to your 
tires. NMon cord gives added protection against the four major causes of 
blowouts, lets you drive mile after mile with utntost confidence. 

Du Pont produces the nvlon fiber. i\')ion cord tires are available from 
all tire makers. Be sure to look for (he identification on the sidcicall. 


SCTTei! THINGS FOB BFTTEk lIViNG . , . THffOUGH CfftMJSTgr 


sw.u.s.PATorr. 

The safest, strongest tires you can have on your new car 
are made with nylon cord 



SPORTING LOOK 



SCISSORED 

California’s knitted swimming suits 


W HEN Rudi Gernreich received 
Sports Illtjstrated's first cita- 
tion for the young designer of “great- 
est promise’’ last June he was hailed in 
Sports Illustrated with the lines: 
“Oh sew me up in a fire-red sheath/ 
Skintight from head to toe;/ Then on 
with the scissors to show beneath. 



VEST-TOP bathing suits are worn by Suzy Ruel 
(left) and Jimmy Mitchell at Three Arch Bay, 
South Laguna, California. Suzy’s suit ($30) is of 


LADDER-BACK cutouLs extend [from the' fourth 
to the 12th thoracic vertebra on an otherwise clas- 
sic red sheath suit ($23) worn by Jimmy Mitchell. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHRISTA 


SUNNERS 

take on a new peekaboo piquancy 


What good fashion meant me to 
show!” The scissors of Designer Gern- 
reieh snipped in new directions for his 
third and most prophetic collection of 
knitted bathing suits. Manufactured 
by Westwood Knitting Mills, the suits 
will be available at Lord & Taylor, Bur- 
dine’s and Jax now through January. 



Ivy League stripe with solid color vest front; Jim- 
my’s (also $30) is solid color except for checked 
back, has leather half belt buckled above waist. 


EMPIRK silhouette in orange-and-pink striped 
wool has a high waistline, bloused bodice ($23), 
here pictured in .shadowlight of sunset on Suzy. 
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FOOTBALL: ELEVENTH WEEK 


BOB LIGHTS A NAVY FIRE 


by DON RARKER 


The Army-Navy game ended in no decision, thanks to an inspired 
Navy tackle. Elsewhere the season ended In the Joy of bowl fever 


I T WAS MIDWAY through the third quarter, and Army 
led Navy 7-0. The Navy captain, William Earle Smith, 
came back to the huddle dazed, hurt, but unwilling to 
leave the game, 

“You all right, Smitty?” a teammate asked. “You sure 
you’re all right?” 

Smith nodded impatiently. “Okay. I’m okay. Let’s go.” 
Bob Reifsnyder, a Navy tackle, looked at 
Smith closely. “He’s hurt. Get him out,” said 
Reifsnyder. The huge tackle ran halfway to the 
Navy bench and shook his fist at Navy Coach 
Eddie Erdelatz, indicating that Smith’s arm 
was too badly injured for him to continue. 

“Better take Smitty out,” he yelled. 

Erdelatz nodded and sent in a new end. 

It was then that this young giant, Reifsnyder, 
took charge of the Navy team and, through his 
own single-minded determination, aroused it 
into such momentum against the precise, con- 
fident Army that soon the confidence and pre- 
cision were gone. Time and again he charged into the Army 
backfield, ruining plays before they started, before Army’s 
rattled Quarterback Dave Bourland could make the hand- 
offs to his teammates. He tackled viciously, almost as 
though he were conducting a personal crusade against the 
Black Knights. He caused the Army to fumble, and he was 
there to recover for the Navy. He brought his Blue and 
Gold team to Army’s doorstep and gave his teammate. 
Fullback Dick Dagampat, the key. Dagampat scored. Ned 
Oldham kicked the point to tie it 7-7. But, more than 
anyone, Robert Harland Reifsnyder saved Navy Saturday. 


He is 19 years old. He is 6 foot 2, he weighs 226 pounds, 
and he comes from Rockville Centre, N.Y. These are the 
vital statistics listed in the program. 

The program does not tell you, though, that his flat, 
fighter’s nose, his square, cleft chin and some scar tis- 
sue around the eyes, make him appear older, maybe 27 
or 28. Nor does it say that Bob Reifsnyder has a kind 
of perception unusual in a boy 19 years old. 

There were no tears in his eyes in the dressing 
room after the game, though many of his team- 
mates were red-eyed. He sat, half-naked, in 
front of his locker, stowing his equipment. Sure, 
he was a mite regretful that Rear Admiral W. R. 
Smedberg III, superintendent of the Naval 
Academy, had turned thumbs down on the 
Sugar Bowl. “Who wouldn’t be?” he asked. 

“But the game. We played a good game. I 
felt the team did real good coming from behind 
like that. Sure it would be better if we won, but 
we didn’t. And we didn’t play a bad ball game.” 

He shifted his big frame to pull on a sock. You could see 
the red marks on his thigh beginning to turn purple and 
yellow — ample evidence of how bitterly this game had 
been contested. 

“That Morales,” Reifsnyder went on. “He played a 
good game for Army. You could tell him when he hit. Hard 
and fast. He'd pick you right up and carry you a yard. 
Nobody else hit that hard.” 

Smitty came over. Smitty the captain, the one Reif- 
snyder had urged the coach to take out of the game. His 
continued on page 6^ 
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NAVY SCORES AS LITTLE RICHAI 



Give 
the Gift 
you’d 
like to get 
yourself 



ARMCHAIR SHOPPING SERVICE 

Hennessy is availalile everywhere, but 
you fan now send Hcnnessy as a gift to 
friends and business associates in 30 states. 
For information, write, wire or (ilione: 
Beverage Gilt Service, Dept. II, 

City Natidnal Bank Bldg., Beverly Hills, 
Catifvraia. CRestview 1-6286 

HlIfifisST 

Theff'orld’sPreferredCOGNAO BRANDY 
84 Proof • Schieffelin & Co., New York 
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BOB LIGHTS A NAVV FIRE 

eontmued from patje 62 

arm was so stiff someone had to help him tie his shoes and 
knot his tie. His face was red, so were his eyes. He just 
shook Reifsnyder’s hand. “We tried, Bob. We tried.” He 
left. Reifsnyder said: 

“I got two more years to play. Smitty . . . well this was 
his last game. He feels pretty bad. I can understand. But 
I got two years left. My mother, father and my girl saw 
it today. It’s kind of like a dream come true. I mean play- 
ing in a big game like this with your folks and your girl 
in the stands. And a good game, too.” 

Other teammates came over to Reifsnyder’s locker. 

“Great game, Bob.” But the voices were sober, not jubi- 
lant. One said: 

“They didn’t even ask us to vote on it. Didn’t ask us.” 

They were talking about the Sugar Bowl. They were 
resentful, openly so. They had not yet learned that Ad- 
mirals do not ask in the Navy. But they were learning. 

Reifsnyder, nearly dressed in his uniform, pulled on a 
powder-blue sweater over his regulation white shirt and 
black tie. Then he slipped on his uniform blouse. When it 
was buttoned, you could just see a little of the powder blue 
sticking out where his lapels made a V. 

“Can’t see it when I got my overcoat on,” he grinned. 
He had a friendly grin, and it was hard to realize that only 
30 minutes before he had been out on the field, tackling 
and blocking like an enraged man. “Look at the size of 
that monster,” they had said of him in the stands. “Bet 
he’s mean.” 

Reifsnyder had his overcoat on. “Gonna leave now. 
Gonna meet my folks and my girl down at the hotel. Got 
the night off. So long.” 

And he went out the door whistling, not seeming like 
a mean monster at all. 

The club car was overflowing on the special football train 
back to New York. Two slightly tight middle-aged men 
in civilian clothes festooned with Army buttons discussed 
the game. 

“I can’t understand what happened after that third 
quarter,” said one. “Just looked like Army fell apart, 
didn’t it?” The other said: 

“Yeah, I guess they just got tired.” djiLO) 


HICKMAN’S ANALYSIS 

N avy’s offensive effort was a definite disappointment. 

Usually they are flanker-conscious, pass-minded, im- 
aginative and explosive. Their pinpoint passing was never 
blended into the stuttering and sometimes nonexistent 
running attack. Navy had many opportunities to cash in 
on Army fumbles and miscues but capitalized only once 
for a touchdown. 

Army’s attack was more open. Their passing, not impres- 
sive statistically, was used strategically to good advantage. 
The jump pass, diagrammed here last week with the foot- 
ball manikins, was effective, and the “fake-quick-jump- 
and-throw-deep” was beautifully executed and just missed 
by a hair. The overhand quick pitchout thrown to a set 
halfback, made famous by Glen Davis but used infre- 
quently nowadays, was refreshing. This yardage was classed 
under rushing. The “ride series,” especially with Fullback 
Bob Kyasky carrying, seemed more deceptive than ever 
and gained huge chunks of yardage, only to be partially 
nullified by persistent fumbling. 

Kyasky, playing his final game for Army, proved him- 
self the best runner on the field. Whether his 22-yard run 
from deep punt formation with 4th down and three to go 
from mid-field was planned or not, I don’t know, but it 
certainly was well executed. In fact, it looked too good to 
be planned. Two Navy sophomores were outstanding per- 
formers, Mr. Big and Mr. Small. I watched Mr. Big, Bob 
Reifsnyder, closely on defense and predict that he will 
become one of the outstanding tackles in Navy history. 
A converted high school fullback lately become a tackle, 
he has all the ingredients of greatness. He is still a mere 
stripling of 19 and weighs just 230, but wait until he grows 
up. The little guy, Dick Dagampat, did everything but 
take the air out of the ball against Army. He recovered a 
free punt. He blocked with authority and ran with a venge- 
ance. Incidentally, he also scored Navy’s touchdown. 

If Army could have hung on to the ball they would 
have won with ease. They seemed to have a better knowl- 
edge of where to run and when. For the most part they 
scrambled less than Navy and seemed to have a better 
organized offensive plan. Superiority is shown by the fact 
that Army had the ball for 75 plays to 51 for Navy and 
gained 237 to 132 yards. 


AROUND THE COUNTRY 


Though the. Army-Navy game — traditional 
finale to college fooLball~monopolized most 
of the nation's attention last week, a scatter- 
ing of other games were still to be played, 
particularly in the South and Southwest, 
where the weather takes a kinder attitude 
toward deep autumn sports and spectators. 

THE EAST 

H oly Cross excited New England parti- 
sans with a 7-0 victory over its ancient 
rival, Boston College. The winning score 
came on a 21-yard pass play from Quarter- 
back BillSmithersto Halfback Paul Toland, 
with only 40 seconds left in the game. The 
Holy Cross rooters immediately swarmed 


onto the field, so the game had to be held 
up five minutes as police cleared them off. 
The win gave Holy Cross a 24 to 23 edge in 
this ancient series. In another game, Hofstra 
beat Kings Point 34-0. 

The action elsewhere was light and scat- 
tered, although there were still some impor- 
tant games left to be played in the South 
and the Southwest. 


THE SOUTH 

I T MAY have been nervousness over post- 
season prospects, but all of the leading 
bowl candidates had to overcome the jitters 
before rolling up impressive victories and 


insuring themselves of lucrative invitations 
to play football again on New Year’s Day 
or thereabouts. 

At Nashville Tennessee was sloppy at 
the start and found itself tied 7-7 with 
fired-up Vanderbilt near the end of the 
half. After the Vols finally came to life, 
they methodically disposed of the Com- 
modores 27-7. The victory clinched an un- 
beaten season (10-0), the Southeastern Con- 
ference championship and a date to play 
Baylor in the Sugar Bowl Jan. 1. 

At Athens, Ga. Georgia Tech showed 
only a meager 7-0 lead over weak Georgia 
at half time. But the Engineers got back on 
the track, exploded for three touchdowns 
in the fourth quarter and a 35-0 victory. 
Loser only to Tennessee, Tech wound up 
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with a 9-1 season chart, second place in the 
SEC (7-1) and an invitation to replay last 
year’s Sugar Bow! game with Pitt in the 
Gator Bowl Dec. 29, 

ciemson could do no better than a 7-7 
standoff with little Furman in the first 
quarter, then found the range for two touch- 
downs in the second period on the way to a 
28-7 victory. The win earned Ciemson, the 
Atlantic Coast Conference champion, the 
Orange Bowl berth. The Tigers will face 
Colorado in Miami Jan. 1. Other score."?: 

Miami 20, Florida 7 Miss. 13, Miss. S( 7 

Auburn 34. Alabama 7 LSU7, TulaneO 


THE SOUTHWEST 

I N THE Southwest, while Texa.s Christian 
and Baylor were winning after .do w starts 
and acquiring partners for the Cotton and 
Sugar Bowl games, Texas a&m exorcised a 
ghost by chasing Texas’ stadium jinx 34-21. 
It was the first time the Aggies had beaten 
the Longhorns in Austin since Memorial 
Stadium opened in 1924. In their final 
regular-season games, Texas Christian beat 
down Southerrs Methodist’s in.spired Mus- 
tangs 21-6, and Baylor blitzed Rice 46-13. 
The conference ended with Texa.s A&M on 
top with a 6-0 record, followed by TCU, 
5-1, Baylor, 4-2, Arkansas, 3-3, Southern 
Methodist, 2-4, Rice. 1-5 and Te-xa-s 0-6. 

In the Border Conference, West Texas 
state (7-2) exploded for 21 points in the 
second half to rout Midwestern 41-14 and 
thus clear their last hurdle before meeting 
Mississippi Southern in the Tangerine Bowl 
at Orlando, Fla. Midwestern had shaved 
the lead to 20-14 before State’s first string 
returned to action and sewed up the contest. 
Hardin-Simmons closed out the season with 
a 41-14 win over Texas Tech, while Houston, 
champion of the Missouri Valley Confer- 
ence, rolled over petroit 39-7. Oklahoma 
bashed Oklahoma A&M 53-0 for its 40th 
straight win, a new national record. 


THE MIDWEST 

C huck Mehrbr, a Missouri tackle, 
grabbed Bobby Robinson, a Kansas half- 
back, in the end zone with 39 .seconds re- 
maining, to give the Tigers a 15-13 Big 
Seven victory, while Colorado a&m and 
New Mexico, a couple of Skyline Confer- 
ence teams ju.st fini.shing out the season, 
had themselves a scoring spree, with Colo- 
rado A&M winning 28-27. 


THE FAR WEST 

W ert Coast football bowed out with the 
traditional Southern Callfornia-Notre 
Dame game at Los Angeles. The Irish, 
hampered by inexperience all season, could 
not contain USC’s vicious ground attack, 
and ended their worst season in history with 
a 28-20 loss. 
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And to make it more delightfully 
memorable. MEIER’S Champagne, 
of course. There’s Pink 
Champagne, too, if that’s to 
your taste, and Sparkling 
Burgundy a.s well. Three great 
sparkling wines for your 
selection — ail with the famous 
MEIER’S label! 

IT'rite. for your free copy of 
the Inlesl edilion of ’'The. 

Golden Hour" . . . wine chnrls, 
selected recipes^ mixed drinks, 
and tempting tips to wine 
enjoyment. 


MEIER’S WINE CELLARS, INC. 

SILVKKTON, OHIO 
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S/tS 

Shooiis 

Ten-day shoots in Indian jungle 
arranged by Maharaja of Jaipur, 
for tiger . . . panther, leopard, 
bear, sambar, crocodile, too. 

Includes elephants, beaters, 
lodging in palace, for one to three 
guns. About $3,500, all first class. 
Fly SAS to India from New York 
or Los Angeles. See London-Paris- 
Rome-Cairo, too, or continue round 
the world. 


638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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LIQUEUR A L'ORANGE 
Product of Frartce 
SO Proof 
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The extra touch 
that transforms 
good food 
into a memorable 


eating adventure. Made exclusively with a fine 
Champagne Cognac base. 

P. S. de resistance . ■ ■ 
after dinner. 

Grand Marnier gratifies 
wHhouf filling. 

Write for free recipe booklet. 

Carillon importers. Ltd., 65 East 55th St.. N, Y. 

Sole U. S. Agents 



THE PROS by TEX MAUUE 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

The New York Giants, in particularly ro- 
bust good health last Sunday, came within 
a game of battening down the division 
championship, their first in 10 years, by 
manhandling the Washington Redskins 
28-14. This was virtually the same Red- 
skin team which had thundered over New 
York 33-7 two weeks before, but it was not 
— by a generous measure of healthy 
players — the same Giant team. Bill Svo- 
boda, who missed the first Redskin game 
with severe cuts on his face, patrolled his 
linebacker po.st again, and Jack Stroud, a 
great blocking guard, was rid of a bad knee. 
Assorted aches and pains which had slowed 
some other Giant.s were mended, too. The 
Giants' good health was immediately ap- 
parent to the Redskins. New York's mag- 
nificent runners — Frank Gifford, Mel 
Triplett and Alex Webster — sliced through 
the line behind crisp blocks that time and 
again buckled the first wave of defenders. 
Chuck Conerly, operating the Giant of- 
fense from the middle of the second quarter 
on, won a running battle of wits with the 
Redskin defense. The Giants felt they could 
take acfvantage of the Redskin.s’ veteran 
Linebacker LaVernTorgeson on two counts: 
first, his propen.sity to “red dog,” or come 
acro.ss the line holl-for-leather in pursuit of 
the pafspr, and, second, his lack of speed. 
When Torgeson cro.ssed the line, the end on 
his side had perforce to cover a Giant end 


or halfback, in this case, Kyle Rote or 
Frank Gifford. Conerly threw to Gifford 
for a touchdown once as Torgeson lumbered 
in, and he hit Gifford and Rote for numer- 
ous good gains at other times. The nol- 
very-fast Torgeson only once put enough 
pressure on Conerly to disturb his aim. 
Gifford, a most versatile back, ran for 108 
yard.s, caught six passes for 53 more yards, 
scored three touchdown.s and passed for the 
other score. Now the Giants need only to 
beat or tie either Cleveland or Philadelphia 
in their final two games to win the Eastern 
division title. 

The Chicago Cardinals dropped another 
game oft' the pace by losing to the Green 
Bay Packers 24-21. The Packers’ Tobin 
Role flicked deft passes through the Card 
defense lo .set up three second-half touch- 
downs, which he scored on quarterback 
sneaks. 

The Cleveland Browns, Settling com- 
fortably into iiarnes.s under l he surprisingly 
steady hands of Tommy O’Connell, Lheir 
rookie quarterback, relied on an old but 
effective weapon to edge the Philadelphia 
Eagles 17-14. Lou Groza kicked a 37-yard 
field goal with 29 seconds to play to win 
the game. 


W L T Pet. 

Giants 7 2 1 .778 

Cardinals 6 4 0 .600 

Redskins 5 4 0 .556 


W L T Pet. 

Browns 4 6 0 .400 

Steelers 4 6 0 .400 

Eagles 3 6 1 .333 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 

The Detroit Lions, fresh from a 10-day 
rest after their Thanksgiving loss to the 
Green Bay Packers, overwhelmed the some- 
what battered Chicago Bears 42-10, to take 
the lead in the West. The Lions brought 
the powerful Bear oft'ense to a grinding halt, 
cutting them off with only 10 points — the 
first time this year the Bears have been held 
to le.ss than two touchdowns. Chicago, 
coming from the brutal, bruising 17-17 tie 
with New York last week, could never gain 
their momentum against a defense which 
has allowed fewer points (143) than any in 
the league. Bobby Layne, the volatile vet- 
eran from Texa.s who plots and executes the 
Lion offense, passed for two touchdowns, 
ran for another and pin pointed the flaws 
in the Bear defense expertly. The victory 
probably means that the Western division 
title will be decided December 16 in Chi- 
cago, when the two teams meet again. 

The San Francisco 49crs used the mag- 
netic hands of End Billy WiLson to fashion 
an unexpected 20-17 victory over the Balti- 
more Colts. Wilson, a tall, skinny and agile 
receiver with good speed, collaborated on a 
77-yard scoring pass with Quarterback Y. A. 
Tittle in the fourth period to bring San 
Francisco the game. Taking a 17-yard pass 
from Tittle, the 49er end found Colt defend- 
ers Don Shula and Bert Rechichar moving 


in on him as he neared the 50. A,? they dived 
in for the tackle, W^ilson hurdled them 
cleanly without breaking stride. 

The Los Angeles Rams, who.se leaky de- 
fense and fumbleitis has cost them numer- 
ous games despite their strong offense, 
simply could not get rolling against the 
Pittsburgh Steelers. lo.sing 30-13. The offense 
accounted for only seven first downs, 100 
yards by rushing and 63 passing, .lack Scar- 
bath, making his first start at quarterback, 
and Elbie Nickel, in his 118th game at end, 
were the Steclcr stars. 


W L T Pet. 
Lions 8 2 0 .800 

Beats 7 2 1 .778 

Colts 4 5 0 .444 


W L T Pci. 
Packers 4 6 0 .400 

49ers 3 6 1 .333 

Rams 2 8 0 .200 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 



Especially for high- 
handicap players 
and beginners 


from CHARLES McKENNA. Oak Hill Cou7dri/ Club, Rochester 


Any average golfer who wants to play a better game must have a 
good basic foundation upon which to work, 1 mean, of course, a 
proper pivot. Here’s a way to acquire that fundamental action. 

Take a club like a five-iron and start sweeping it into a back- 
swing as naturally as you can, but swing back only until the left 
arm is parallel with the ground. Let your left foot rise normally 
and roll against its right sole edge. Let your left knee bend easily 
toward a point midway between your two feet. Your swing has 
thus traveled only halfway to the top of a full back-swing. Then 
swing the club forward, reversing the action so that your right foot 
rolls onto its left sole edge, the heel raising slightly. The weight 
of your body will shift onto the left leg and foot. Try to keep this 
footwork in time with the swing of the club. In a very short time 
you will sense a feeling of rhythm. If you will practice this short 
rhythmic swing 10 minutes a day for two weeks, you'll be sur- 
prised at the feeling of coordination you get. 

Now you can begin swinging at a ball. Don’t try to knock the 
cover off. The rhythmic action of your feet, knees and hips will 
produce the swinging power themselves. 


1 



The player with a correct basic pivot finds that his right 
side, the power side, moves gracefully into his swing 


NEXT WEEK: GRAHAM ROSS ON THE UPPER RIGHT ARM 



Xmas Limerick 


A jolly old gent named St. Nick 

Needed presents that kids would think slick 

Knowing youngsters all like 

A gift for their bike 

He was sure U. $. Royals would click 

Check rour younetter'i bike t!re>. If new onet 
traclion-tofe, easy pedaling U.S. Royals. They're 

U.l ROYAL BIKE TIRES 



United States Rubber 


Cycle Tire Deportment 
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FUTURE 



The luxurious GOLDEN HOUR elec- 
tric clock ... so completely ”at home" 
in any decorative scheme. Hands 
"float” in clear crystal . Gold plated, 
satin finish. $24.95 plus tax 


Jefferson Clocks 
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IT WAS SWAPS’S YEAR 

continued frotn page 30 



NASSAU, BAHAMAS 

This winter, take the vacation you've 
always promised yourself in the sunny 
Bahamas. Live the easy-going colonial 
way of life in gracious splendor at the 
Emerald Beach Hotel, on the secluded 
Cable Beach oceanfront. 300 rooms. 
Completely air conditioned. Superb pri- 
vate beach and pool. Private pier. All 
water sports. Golf. Entertainment and 
dancing nightly. Only 55 minutes by air 
from Miami. Co or folder sent on 
request, or call offees listed below. 

EMERALD BEACH 

HOTEL NASSAU 

Wesler T. Keenan, General Manager 

See your Travel Act., or cgll Circle 7-7948, New York 
WHitehall 4-7077. Chicago: SUoerior 1-0420, Cleveland 
M£tropolitan8-3492. Washington, DC. FRanklm9-7SS2, Miam 


GOLFERS! 



have ever been suspect it was only be- 
cause of the apparent unsoundness of 
his underpinnings, The slight infection 
in his right forefoot was not, in itself, a 
cause for permanent worry. But un- 
fortunately that was not to be the only 
headache for Swaps’s owners, Rr.\ Ells- 
worth and .John Galbreath, and Train- 
er Mish Tenney. A double linear frac- 
ture of the left hind cannon bone near- 
ly two months ago all but ended the 
chestnut’.s life. Strung up for weeks by 
an awkward and uticomforfable sling, 
a pathetic and tragic sight for those 
who had seen him flowing gracefully 
past his racing opponents, Swaps has 
surT'iT'ed an ordeal that would hai'e 
pulled the very guts and life out of a 
colt made of lesser heart. East week, 
limp and weak through loss of weight, 
he took his first steps in seven weeks; 
20 shaky strides into an adjoining stall. 
Within a few days, if his luck holds 
Swap.s will fly home to the Ellsworth 
ranch at Chino. His owners may not 
recognize the homecoming colt except 
for the bright hold eye that is the mark 
of the champion. 

THE TEST OF THE BEST 

Horse racing is probably one of the 
few sports where the naming of cham- 
pions seems to be about as risky as 
picking the winners of any ordinary race 
card. The reason for this is obvious. In 
most sports, at one stage or another, 
the best meet the best and the winner 
(if you care to overlook boxing deci- 
sions in some states) is the best. But 
in racing, the best horses, partly be- 
cause of geographical obstacles and of- 
ten because their respective owners 
choose to plan it this way, often never 
do get around to testing one another. 
Thus, although the majority of turf 
authorities will claim Swaps as this 
season’s Horse of the Year purely on 
the record of his accomplishments, 
nearly the same number of knowledge- 
able old hands will firmly maintain that 
Nashua would lick him any time at 
any distance. At the same time thou- 
.sands of Europeans who have never 
seen either of these American cham- 
pions will steadfastly put up a week’s 
wages to bet that the greatest living 
Thoroughbred today is an undefeated 
Italian wonder liorse named Ribot {for 
the star}/ of Ribot, sec pnge 70';. This is 
one of those questions of supremacy 
that simply will never be answered, for 
Ribot has taken his 16 victories into re- 
tiromcMit, Nashua has also gone to stud 
with the richest bankroll of any Thor- 


oughbred in history (Sl.'iSS.'jSo) and 
if Swaps never races again — which 
seems most likely — he nonetheless re- 
tires with possession of more world 
records than any colt before him. 

A perfect example of tliis business of 
geographical obstacles pops up when 
you try to name the season's leading 
.?-year-oid. Most veterans will lean 
toward Needles, the Florida sleepy- 
head. They will do so because Needles, 
after winning both the Flamingo and 
Florida Derby, came on to capture the 
Kentucky Derl)y. and then, after los- 
ing by less than two lengths to Fabiu.s 
in the Preakness, Needles demonstrated 
real stamina in winning the mile-and- 
a-half Belmont. Four wins in eight 
starts — but all of them, mind you. were 
the big prestige races. But all this lime 
while Needles (ivho, incidentally, wa.s 
also the best 2-year-old of the pre- 
ceding season ' was winning the big ones 
and losing a few here and there a colt 
by the name of Swoon’s Son was burn- 
ing up the Midwest with a record of 
10 wins in 12 starts. Swoon’s Son's 
only mistake, apparently, was that lie 
never sliowed up for the big Florida 
stakes, nor would he challenge the east- 
ern 3-year-olds in the Triple Crown 
classics. And yet when Needles made 
his only foray into the Midwest (with 
the exception of the trip to Churclull 
Downs) for two races at Washington 
Park he was soundly beaten both times. 
The winner of one of those two races, 
the American Derby; Swoon’s Son, 
with Needles fifth. So how do you figure 
it? Do you base selection on the results 
of one race between two leading con- 
tenders? Or on the number of wins? 
Or on earnings? Or in winning the 
“name” races? 

It seems to me that the only fair way 
to set up the selections is to judge the 
caliber of opposition faced by each can- 
didate and then to evaluate the results 
accordingly. Thus, in looking over the 
fields of the four major stakes won by 
Needles, most observers would conclude 
that his beaten fields were more con- 
sistently made up of better horses (i.e.; 
Career Boy, Fabius) than the opposi- 
tion beaten by Swoon’s Son racing in 
an area where the opposition is not, in 
over-all strength, up to the caliber of 
Florida and the East Coast. 

The same theory applied in the other 
divisions makes the champions com- 
paratively easy to name. Leallah, for 
instance, Chariton Clay's 2-year-oid 
Nasrullah filly, won all but one of her 
eight starts against good fields. She 
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should be severely challenged next sea- 
son, however, by Alanesian, Romanita, 
Lebkuchen and Miss Blue Jay. A. B. 
(Bull) Hancock's Doubledogdare gets 
the nod in the 3-year-old filly division 
over Mrs. Vernon Cardy’s Levee large- 
ly through a winning effort in the 
Spinster, while among the older fillies 
and mares Lhestandout was Blue Spark- 
ler, a consistently good performer 
against ranking male handicappers. 
Decathlon, a brilliant runner for not 
one but two seasons — although mostly 
unnoticed because he wisely avoided 
the longer distances of the classic tests 
—was far and away the leading sprinter 
in the country and just last week at 
Tropica] Park he equalled the world's 
record for five-and-a-half furlongs: 
1:03.^^. The grass horse award goes to 
Career Boy for his victory in the United 
Nations Handicap and a most credit- 
able fourth behind Ribot in the Are de 
Triomphe at Longchamp. And Ship- 
board, who won two of his three races, 
both times carrying 164 pounds, was 
easily the best of the steeplechasers. 

2-YEAR-OLDS TO WATCH 

The biggest dispute, I suppose, will 
come over naming Bold Ruler the best 
of the 2-year-old colts over Barbizon. 
Granted a very strong case can be 
made for the latter. Barbizon, the 
Calumet colt who is at the moment 
the logical choice for early Kentucky 
Derby favoritism, raced only six times 
and won five times. And yet his only 
stakes victory— in fact his only .start 
in a stake— was the Garden State, a 
race in which Bold Ruler very nearly 


went down and ultimately finished 
17th out of 19. By contrast Bold Ruler, 
winner of seven out of 10 starts, took 
the Youthful, the Juvenile and the 
Belmont Futurity. Here again I main- 
tain that his beaten fields were, during 
the part of the season in which he domi- 
nated the entire 2-year-old scene, more 
consistently better than the opposi- 
tion faced by Barbizon in all but the 
one major race of his career. 

The 1956 sea.son, before it finally 
slips unnoticed into the new year, will 
probably show .slight increa.ses in both 
attendance and wagering (already 
more than 26 million fans have put 
over $2 billion through the pari-mutuel 
machines). But as the year goes out 
some of the memories will stick: Sum- 
mer Tan, so nearly dead two years ago, 
finally coming back — and coming back 
big for his trainer Sherrill Ward; 
Needles frightening everybody half to 
death as he waited to make his move 
that brought him from last to first 
place in the Kentucky Derby; the 
astounding ease with which Swaps 
shattered the world’s records so often 
in California and the sight of gallant 
Mister Gus finishing second to him 
three straight times: the thrilling duel 
between the Willies— Hartaek and 
Shoemaker — for riding supremacy: 
Nashua’s quietly impressive last pub- 
lic gallop at Keeneland. 

And yet there is, blocking out all 
these pictures, a more vividly lasting 
one: Swaps, Horse of the Year, fighting 
courageously for his life in a lonely 
impersonal stall way out in New Jersey. 
Whatever else, it was his year. ^ ^ d 
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, ST. JOHNS 
BAY RUM 

" M.W. McIntyre, Ltd. 
A, 292 Madison Av«. 
tteiv York. U.S. Agent 
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Oh, those delicious Island drinks! | 


DAGGER 

Jamaica Rum 

The recipes are on the bottle 
97 Proof • Schielfelin & Co.. New York 
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THE SEARCH EOR A 
SUPERHORSE 



EYKS rENSIVK. EARS AI.KRT. KIBOT HROOi'S HEAD OVER STALE DOOH 


Ribot, a horse of Nietzschean proportions, was 
the crowning achievement of the late Federico 
Tesio, the great but unorthodox Italian breeder 

by LUIGI BARZIXI JR. 

A fter almost 60 years of obsessive work, after having 
bred thousands of horses his own hardheaded way, 
Federico Tesio, the great Italian breeder, finally got what 
he had been groping for. “I don’t want just a good race 
horse,” he always explained to his aides or his partner, 
Marchese Mario Incisa della Rocchetta. ‘‘What I want is 
a superhorse.” His idea) belonged to his age. He was trying 
to create a Nietzschean prototype, a Wagnerian divine 
animal, a Carlylean hero of the turf. He always smiled 
politely when other owners told him happily they had a 
colt who someday would win some Italian purse. Those 
were provincial ideals, not worth wasting one’s life on. The 
only goals were the big races in France and England, where 
the best in Europe (and sometimes in America) met. He 
wanted to win them not in a dramatic photofinish, by a 
nose, a head or two, a short length, but easily and com- 
fortably, with a horse that would run ahead like a whippet 
in front of a pack of terriers. 

The great irony of Tesio’s life was that when he died at 
85 years of age, May 1, 1954, he had a 2-year-old dark bay 
coJt in his stables that would do just tiiat— but he never 
knew. Propped against his shooting stick, Tesio had seen 
Ribot galloped, to be sure, on the training track at San Siro 
and at the Barbaricina winter quarters near Pisa. He had 
nodded silent approval. Of course he realized he had some- 
thing good there. But how good, he had no time to find 
out. He never knew the colt was the best he ever bred, the 
best of his time in Europe, perhap.s the be-st in the world, 
one of the greatest ever born. In fact, many believe Ribot 
is as close to the ideal superhor.se as any horse could ever 
be. Tesio not only never suspected it; he never even en- 
tered him for the Italian Derby. Only once, during the last 
few months of his life, the old man was heard to say: 
‘‘There is something about his gallop ... I don’t know.” 

There certainly is something about Ribot’s gallop. Brit- 
ish experts said that he runs ‘‘like a dog,” not a horse. 
His motion is so smooth and continuous that he gives the 
continued on page 72 


THE TESIOS, Donna Lydia and Federico, 
chat in Milan shortly before latter’s death. 
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continued from page 70 
impression of being pulled by a wire, 
while other horses behind him plod on 
in their old-fashioned, un-Nietzsehean 
way, one stride at a time. The exer- 
cise boys who first rode him in training 
were amazed. “I didn’t feel him gal- 
loping under me,” one of them said. 

Before he retired to stud after the 
Are de Triomphe this fall, Ribot won 
16 races in three years, 1954-56, all the 
races he started in, and he won them 
all by several lengths — with one ex- 
ception, the Gran Griterium at the 
age of 2. His jockey was new to him 
and made a mistake. Instead of letting 
him go at a steady pace, he held him 


back and then whipped him. Ribot 
won by a short head. (He has not been 
whipped since.) 

His reputation, however, was made 
by his victories in Prance and England. 
He came in first in the Prix de I’Arc de 
Triomphe, at Longchamp in 1955 by 
three lengths, defeating 23 competi- 
tors. Among them were the winner of 
the 1955 “French Derby” (the Prix du 
Jockey Club), the Conte de Ganay’s 
Rapace, Sir Victor Sassoon’s Elpenor 
(who had come in third at Ascot the 
same year) and the three champions 
of Marcel Boussac’s stables, Kurun, 
Macip and Cordova. 

The following year at Ascot, Ribot 
defeated nine competitors for the King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth Stakes 


by six lengths, five of which he gained 
on the last uphill stretch, an almost 
unprecedented feat. Carrying approxi- 
mately 130 pounds (as against 116 for 
the 3-year-olds), he came in ahead of 
Queen Elizabeth's own High Veldt, 
the Belgian Todrai and Kurun. 

But Ribot’s most spectacular feat 
was his last, his second Arc de Tri- 
omphe, Oct. 7, 1956. It w'as a risky and 
unusual thing for his owners to enter a 
good horse, destined for stud, in a 
race he had already won. The 1956 
Arc de Triomphe, furthermore, was a 
much more difficult test than the 
previous one. Among the 20 entries 
were the winner of the 1956 Grand 
Prix de Paris, Madame Volterra’s 
Vattel: the winner of the French Oaks, 
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Sicarelle; the winner of the Irish 
Derby, G. A. Oldham’s Talgo; Bous- 
sac’s new great hope, Apollonia; Aly 
Khan's Cohetlo. But it was the Ameri- 
can expeditionary force that made the 
race a really risky business. Nobody 
knew what C. V. Whitney’s Career 
Boy and Fisherman could do, with 
Eddie Arcaro and Sammy Boulmetis 
in the saddles. 

Rihot won by six official lengths, 
10 real lengths according to conserva- 
tive observers. In the European press, 
Rihot’s victory was lauded as few have 
ever been before. Enrico Camici, his 
rider, feels this is overdoing it a bit. 
“American jockeys aren’t dangerous 
very often in Europe,” he explains. 
“They race counterclockwise in Ameri- 
ca. and they sit with the inside foot 
slightly lower than the other to get a 
firmer seat on curves. In Europe it is 
the other way. The extended leg is on 
the outside, and ail the weight must be 
supported by the cramped leg. Ameri- 
cans never have time to accustom 
themselves to a new seat.” 

Comparisons of great horses are no- 
toriously invidious. Money is no cri- 
terion. In the case of Ribot, he made 
le.ss than many an unimportant Ameri- 
can champion, but Italian purses are 
meager. Ribot's times, too, have been 
excellent but never record breaking. 
They show one thing: Ribot is almost 
equally good at both short and long 
distances, perhaps a shade better on a 
longer course. 

IF LOOKS COULD KILL 

If appearances count for greatness, 
Ribot will have to concede to mediocri- 
ty. He is inconspicuous and not partic- 
ularly well made. Many horses entered 
daily in claiming races are more im- 
pressive looking. Only his eyes, which 
seem different even if they aren’t, and 
his thin skin, which some fanciers /ecf 
is a sign of aristocracy, reveal anything 
exceptional in the animal. 

What, then, is the secret of Ribot? 
It is the way of the track and track 
people to invest successful horses with 
traits that are perhaps more human 
than they are equine. So it is that 
Mario Inci,sa, half owner of Ribot, ven- 
tures one hypothesis: “He has brains. 
He is a very clever horse.” Others in 
Ribot’s entourage agree with Incisa and 
have cloaked him in a wily and canny 
personality that is as aware as it is 
sensitive. 

On racing days, for instance, Ribot, 
according to his handlers, becomes a 
different horse. His trainer, Ugo Penco, 
a former groom who rose from the 
conthiued on next page 
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ranks, goes even further. He says Ribot 
knows the difference between San Siro, 
Ascot and Longchamp. Just before the 
Ascot race, Penco told Incisa; “Look 
how different he is today. He knows 
he must prove himself.” If this is a bit 
of Latin romanticism, Ribot does seem 
to distinguish exhibition gallops from 
the real thing. The first time he ap- 
peared in an exhibition he was sur- 
prised by the applause. He knew it 
should come after and not before a 
race. Now he enjoys exhibitions to the 
point of showing off. After one last 
month at the Campanelle track in 
Rome, Ribot threw Camici when the 
jockey stood in the stirrups and leaned 
forward to give him a confidential pat 
on the neck. His practical joke accom- 
plished, Ribot eschewed, as he always 
does, running away and bemused him- 
self instead with a few mouthfuls of 
grass. 

Ribot is said to be pleasant and boy- 
ish. The basis of this view is his friend- 
ship for Magistris, a mode.st horse he 
was brought up and ti'ained with. Ri- 
bot never moves without his friend and 
becomes restless if Magistris is taken 
from his accustomed stall next to Ri- 
bot. He is also said to feed his oats to 
his friend, but more striking than that 
is his purported admiration for pretty, 
perfumed women. When a seemly lady 
visits him, he is said to start breathing 
deeply, as if to inhale Guerlain’s or 
Dior’s latest. This, again, is an Italian 
interpretation of an Italian horse’s 
penchant. 

HEAD TO TOE 

Undoubtedly much more to the 
point is a minute physical examination 
and measurement done on Ribot by a 
Milan doctor, Leopoldo Pagliano, a 
lover of horses who many years before 
had appointed himself the honorary 
son of the childless Tesio. Pagliano’s 
conclusion: Ribot has a chest out of 
all proportion to his body. 

The rest of the physical facts are 
simple; Ribot has a short back, a com- 
pact body and a relatively short dis- 
tance between his ribs and hip bones. 
Foaled on Peb. 27, 1952, Ribot stands 
16.1 hands high and weighs a little 
over 1,000 pounds. His sire, Tenerani, 
was a very good but not exceptional 
horse. He won the Ascot Goodwood 
Cup in 1948. His dam, Romanella. did 
not have an important racing career 
and, until Ribot, was considered only 
a mediocre brood mare. There is, how- 
ever, a strain of madness or eccentric- 


ity in her blood. Several of her rela- 
tives were withdrawn from racing for 
erratic behavior. {This may account 
for Ribot’s jettisoning of Camici. On 
another occasion last summer, Ribot 
unsaddled an exercise boy, who died 
after the fall.) 

It is Pagliano’s contention that with 
his great chest, Ribot has a lung ca- 
pacity that is outsized for horses of his 
stature. Consequently, more oxygen is 
pumped through his heart and, as hap- 
pen.s with leading distance runners 
(human), his heart beat is low, 35 to 
the minute, 85-90 after a 1 Js-mi!e 
run. Pulse and blood pressure return to 
normal after two hours. Ribot reaches 
a fatigue point considerably later than 
most horses. Jockey Camici, in fact, 
has said that after a number of hard 
races he thought Ribot could go 500 
more yards at the same clip without 
wilting. 

He probably could have. In this re- 
spect only, Ribot is different, but he is 


no monster. Like all other geniuses, 
Ribot is that very rare thing, a normal 
creature, only more so. 

• 

Federico Tesio would scoff at such 
purely materialistic explanations. A 
good horse, he used to say, walks with 
his legs, gallops with his lungs, resists 
with his heart but wins only with his 
spirit or character. Tesio believed that 
horses get this spirit from the violence 
of desire surrounding their conception. 

He u.sed the story of the only Italian 
winner of the English Derby to prove 
this point. Cavalier Ginestrelli, a Nea- 
politan, went to England with his 
string of horses in the ’80s to beat the 
English at their own sport. He bred a 
very successful mare, Signorina, who 
was eventually put to stud. In 1902 
she was to be bred to Isinglass, one of 
the great stallions of the day. Cavalier 
Ginestrelli had advanced 300 guineas 
for the performance. While Signorina 
was being walked to her appointment 
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one morning, she passed older and less 
famous stallions, out for their morn- 
ing constitutionals. One, the undis- 
tinguished Chaleureux, saw her and 
stopped short. Signorina halted, look- 
ing at him with liquid eyes, and re- 
fused to budge. It was love at first 
sight. Ginestrelli then decided to for- 
feit Isinglass’s 300 guineas and gave 
the mare to the stallion she loved. The 
result was a mare, Signorinetta, who 
won the Oaks and the Derby in 1908. 

Tesio’s admirers say he could feel 
like a horse if he tried. Once, many 
years ago, he sold a vigorous young 
stallion to the Italian army. When he 
wouldn’t perform, Tesio was disturbed. 
Then he suggested an experiment. In- 
stead of the well-groomed, young and 
fashionable mares they had previously 
shown the stallion, they were to offer 
him an elderly, comfortable mare. This 
was tried and all difficulties vanished. 
Tesio explained that the stallion prob- 
ably had been chastised when he tried 
to flirt with some beautiful mare on the 
training track. He then associated de- 
sirable female flesh with punishment. 
Only a disreputable old crone could 
put his inhibitions to rest. 

Tesio was born in 1869 of moderate- 
ly prosperous bourgeois stock in Turin. 
When he lost both parents, he was put 
in a boarding school. There a noted 
astronomer. Father Francesco Denza, 
took a liking to the boy’s eagerness to 
learn and reason. From him Tesio ac- 
quired a love for science and of unor- 
thodox theories. Tesio went abroad aft- 
er coming of age and into possession of 
his own money. He eventually traveled 
to Great Britain, India, China, Japan, 
Argentina and the United States — 
wherever he could— racing as a gentle- 
man jockey and playing polo. Return- 
ing to Italy determined to dedicate his 
life to horses, he had the great good 
fortune to meet Donna Lydia Flori di 
Serramezzana, an energetic young lady 
who loved and knew almost as much 
about horses as he did. The descend- 
ant of a Dalmation ship-owning fam- 
ily, she also had means of her own. 
The two fell in love, were married in 
1898 and bought a small estate at Dor- 
mello, on Lake Maggiore, where Tesio 
had decided the grass was tender and 
the ground dry enough to breed win- 
ners. Donna Lydia, a thin, tall, erect 
dowager with a regal mien, has sur- 
vived her husband and, in fact, was a 
witness at Ribot’s last race in Paris. 

Originally it was not easy to break 
into the aristocratic, horse-racing cir- 
cles of 19th century Italy. The stakes 
were small and only royal highnesses, 
cotilinued on next page 
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princes, dukes and counts with their 
vast means and grand manners could 
afford to compete for them. The nobles 
built up large stables, stocked them 
liberally every year with imported 
mares, jockeys and trainers from ting- 
land or France, and then contented 
themselves with one or two winners. 

The Tesios’ beginnings were, as a 
consequence, inconspicuous. Their first 
horses raced obscurely in 1903. Their 
name first appeared among the win- 
ning stables in 1908. By 1911 they had 
their finst ftalian Derby winner, Guido 
Reiii. There have been 20 more since. 
Tesio soon became tacitly recognized 
as the leader of Italian breeders, train- 
ers and stable owners, not only because 
of his victories in Italy. France and 
later in England, hut especially for the 
high quality of his horses, which were 
often snapped up by foreign buyers for 
their studs, at prices nobody had ever 
imagined possible in Italy. '.Among 
them were N'earoo and Tenerani, now 
in Great Britain, and Dauinier in the 
United States.) 

What the connoisseurs envied and 
admired in Tesio was liis mysterious 
capacity to choose improbable mates 
and inveiTt successful blood mixtures. 
Among his historic stallions were Mi- 
chelangelo, Scopas, Apelle, Cavaliere 
d'Arpino, Toulouse-Lautrec and Bot- 
ticelli, who all sired excellent sons. It is 
significant that Tesio, an amateur 
painter of the Winston Churchill genre, 
named his best horses after the greatest 
painters and sculptors. It proves tliat 
Tesio foresaw, with a certain degree of 
accuracy, how good a future product 
of his blood alchemy was going to be. 
It proves, too, that Tesio erred some- 
what in his estimate of Hihot. Theo- 
dule Augustin Ribot was a lesser 19th 
century etcher and painter. 

Middle-aged Italians now remember 
Tesio only as an old man with blue eyes 
behind steel-rimmed glasses, always 
carrying an umbrella even on fine days, 
as an insurance, because his horses 
never were much good on wet and mud- 
dy tracks. He walked alone, sometimes 
muttering to himself, from his stables 
to the San Siro track in Milan, always 
througli the same streets, taking the 
same corners in the same way, afraid 
that any variation might endanger tlie 
luck of the day. He would change his 
itinerary only if a cat crossed his path. 

Watcliing his horses run, he sat 
alone, in the same chair, in the same 
place, year after year. In spite of his 
English clothes— the top hat and the 


morning coat of big days, the tweeds 
of ordinary days, and the rolled um- 
brella— ho looked le,ss like the aristo- 
crat, the man of leisure, the typical 
Jockey Club member, than a master 
craftsman, a great silversmith, watcli- 
maker or boatbuilder. He was courte- 
ous and amiable when approaclied, but 
few dared break t.he invisible wall 
which surrounded him. He lived either 
in Dormello or in his little room at the 
Milan stables, getting up with the 
grooms, watching the early-morning 



JO<'KI:y .VNl) ’I’KAlNliU. Camici (kft) 
and Peneo, di.scuss strategy before the race. 


canters, visiting each horse in turn 
after the workout. The last day of his 
life (he had been living in a clinic, 
under observation, for a week) he w'ent 
as usual to his stables, debated the 
day's schedules with his trainer and 
died in the afternoon of a stomach 
hemorrhage. 

Always Tesio worked within limita- 
tions imposed by a tight iiudget. In- 
deed, he often turned them to advan- 
tages. He could not acquire many foals 
each year, so he concentrated on get- 
ting what he thouglii was the be.st for 
his money, trying to make as few mis- 
takes as possible. His was the poor 
man's prudence. Eacli match was de- 
bated with Donna Lydia months or 
years ahead, each opinion very care- 
fully weighed. “Never take ’anybody’s 
advice,’’ he used to say, “tlie man 
probably w’on a bet on that partic- 
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u)ar horse and is grateful to him.” 

These are, in short, the Tesio rules. 
They sound obvious. He always chose 
the best stallions for his best mares. 
He kept the good colts and sold all 
others. He raised them as well as he 
knew how and trained them extremely 
hard. He wanted no weaklings. He con- 
sidered races mainly as tests for his 
breeding experiments. All horse people, 
breeders, trainers and owners, of course, 
think they do all these things. But 
Tesio was his own master (Mario In- 
cisa, whom he did not acquire as a 
partner until 1930, was an admirer and 
a friend who never interfered). 

Tesio often liked to make the point 
that he employed Mendel’s law of he- 
redity in breeding, but despite his 
scientific pretensions he was widely 
known as the “Magician of Dormello.” 
On the practical level where horses are 
concerned, Mendelian principles are 
better in retrospect Chan they are as 
aids to predicting. They require too 
many samples to prove a point. Tesio 
knew this and dared to try unorthodox 
experiments which no stable manager 
seriously would have suggested. Where 
all factors pointed to two horses being 
mated, Tesio, perhaps shrewdly, per- 
haps intuitively, would spurn the ob- 
vious and breed one of the pair to an- 
other horse because it possessed qual- 
ities Tesio felt might prove the exact 
catalyst which could provide strong 
positive results. 

This probably is what Tesio’s fa- 
mous alchemy consisted of. Donna Ly- 
dia, Dr. Pagliano and Incisa, if they 
know more, will not tell. But one can 
hazard guesses. T ake the case of Ribot’s 
genealogy. All along the line one finds 
the blood of the English stallion St. 
Simon (five St. Simon offspring on the 
father’s side and two on the mother’s). 
St. Simon was a bay, born in 1881, who 
never won great prizes- His owner died 
when St. Simon was three years old and, 
according to regulations, the horse wa.s 
withdrawn from all races. Among Ri- 
bot’slogreat-great-greatgrandparents, 
six are St. Simon’s sons and one is St. 
Simon’s grandson. St. Simon was bred 
by the Hungarian Prince Battliyany 
and bought at auction by the Duke of 
Portland for 1,600 guineas. The day he 
watched St. Simon gallop for the first 
time, the duke was appalled. He told 
his trainer; “I’m afraid he runs like a 
rabbit, not a horse.” That was very 
probably the galloping style which 
Federico Tesio had been patiently wait- 
ing and searching for among St. Simon’s 
progeny. He was certain that, if he 
lived long enough, by Mendel’s laws, 
it would crop up again. It did. n o.i 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THE OLYMPIC PREVIEW ISSUE 


CONGRATULATIONS 

Sirs: 

Enthusiastic congratulations to Sports 
Illustrated upon that marvelous Olympic 
Preview Issue (SI, Nov. 19). It embodies an 
advance report which is staggeringly com- 
prehen.sive and exceedingly well done, and 
the Bannister article is superb; perhaps its 
author should be a writer instead of a doctor 
— or at least in addition to. 

You may wonder why this note is coming 
to you from Arizona rather than Australia. 
Through very bad management I picked 
the present as a period in which to be 
obliged to take an enforced vacation; ac- 
cordingly, I am now the world’s most re- 
luctant absentee from Melbourne and the 
one U.S. Olympic official party member 
who isn't there. 

But, with your able help 1 hope and ex- 
pect to gain full information on everything 
that takes place at the 1956 Olympics. 

Asa Bushnbll 
Secretary, 
U.S. Olympic Committee 

Tucson, Ariz. 

SUPERB JOB 

Sirs: 

Your Olympic Preview Issue will remain 
part of my permanent sports library long 
after I have used it for comparison with the 
actual results from Melbourne. 

It is truly a superb job. 

PiNcus Sober 
Chairman, National AAU 
Track and Field Committee 

New York 

WORLD IN CHAOS 

Sirs: 

This year the Olympic Games take place 
in a chaotic world. As the athletes disem- 
barked from their planes and ships in Aus- 
tralia, the news from Suez and Budapest 
could not have been more disturbing. There 
was doubt that the Games would even take 
place. Yet, as you said in your Olympic 
Preview Issue, “a vast part of the world 
clings ... to the stubborn conviction that 
the Games should go on. . . 


We may thank God for that stubborn 
conviction. For, a,s the Games progress, 
they give the lie to those who saw “absurd- 
ity” in “the idealistic concept of the Olym- 
piad.” No Olympiad has been so free of 
“unsportsmanlike conduct,” so free of jin- 
goism and official squabbling, so free of 
tension-making incidents (such as Hitler’s 
ignoring of the great champion Je-sse Owens 
at the 1936 Games). 

Conversely, I can remember no Games 
which, in their friendly competition, in 
their opportunity for friendly intercourse 
between individuals and nations, have 
seemed to better advance the cause of world 
peace. And this at a time when the hopes 
for peace are at low ebb. 

To me, at least, the XVI Olympiad of 
the modern era stands as a monument to 
man’s .stubborn and never-ending quest for 
peace and brotherhood. It seems that few 
statesmen in recent months have done as 
much to advance the interests of peace as 
have the athletes and officials participating 
in the “children's games” at Melbourne. 

I hope nothing will now happen to make 
me retract my enthusiasm for this year’s 
Olympic Games. If the spirit of the first 
weeks of the Games persists, I .see no need 
for concern. 

Kay Carney 

Gary, Ind. 

BEST FOOT FORWARD 

Sirs: 

I am very proud to have my picture ap- 
pear in Symeon Shimin’s painting of the 
modern record holders of the Olympic 
Games. But the last time I looked I was 
hurdling right leg first over the hurdle— 
the opposite of the way you pictured me. 
Bigge.st surprLse is that you have my name 
spelled correctly. What a battle I’ve had 
over that missing p! 

Earl J. Tho.mson 

Annapolis, Maryland 

• Navy Track Coach Thomson, left 
or right leg first, was an outstanding 
hurdler. — ED. 


THE MEN BEHIND THE MEN . . . 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed your special issue very much. 
I was disappointed, however, to see that 
in such a complete coverage of this great 
event you neglected to mention one of the 
most important groups in the Games. 

The men and women of this group are 
not the athletes who are competing for the 
gold medals. And they will never be among 
those who climb to the winner’s pedestal. 
Without them, however, there would not 
be that fine ctjmpetition which in the Olym- 
pics produces the best athletes in the world. 
Yes, I am indeed sorry to see no mention 
of the trainers. 

Stephen P. Apthorp 

Oberlin, Ohio 

• A belated but therapeutic pat on 
the strained back muscles of the Olym- 
pic trainers. — ED. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS (FULFILLED) 

Sirs; 

In reading your Olympic Preview I.ssue, 
I was a little surprised to see that you had 
completely neglected a definite contender 
in the hop, step and jump, Vilhjalmun 
Einarsson (alias Willie) spent two years at 
Dartmouth and, since graduating last June, 
he has raised his Icelandic national record 
to 51 feet 1 1 inches and is still improving. 

1 expect soon to .see his name in your 
magazine as a medal winner, and a few 
points on the score sheet for Iceland. 

James H. Fenner 

New Orleans 

• Willie did well. He finished second 
to Ferreira Da Silva of Brazil, with 
both breaking Da Silva’s old Olympic 
record.— ED. 

MEDALIST 

Sir.s: 

I enjoyed your Olympic Preview Issue 
very much. I thought perhaps I’d find an 
answer I was looking for, regarding a 
slight argument a friend and I had: who is 


MR. CAPER - - - byAJAY 
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the person who has won the most gold med- 
als in his life and how many? Would you 
happen to know? 

Mary Tracy 

Oshkosh, Wis. 



RAY EWRY 


• American Ray C. Ewry holds the 
most Olympic gold medals. Compet- 
ing from 1900 to 1908 in the stand- 
ing broad jump, standing high jump 
and standing hop, step and jump (all 
events since dropped from Olympic 
competition), he won eight gold med- 
als — 10 if the 1906 Games are regarded 
as a genuine Olympiad. (The 1906 
Games are not listed in the official rec- 
ord books, but many historians think 
this attempt to make the Games a 
biennial rather than a quadrennial 
event should be counted since it was a 
full-scale Olympiad in every respect 
but date.) An invalid as a child, Ewry 
began jumping as a means of regain- 
ing strength, continued with the sport 
at Purdue University where he received 
a master’s degree in mechanical engi- 
neering. Ewry died in 1937, undefeat- 
ed in Olympic competition.— ED. 

FRESH FROM THE COCOON 

Sirs: 

I greatly enjoyed your issue on the Olym- 
pics. There is one point, however, on which 
I am pu/5xic(l. You have the Australian 
swimming star, John Marshall, down as a 
butterfly man. I know that at Yale and in 
the 1952 Ol.vmpics he swam freestyle. Has 
he changed .strokes or Ls thi.s a raustake? 

John Bender 

Kent, Conn. 

# Marshall switched from freestyle to 
butterfly stroke when he began train- 
ing for the 1956 Olympics, and on 


Oct. 30 he won the Australian 200- 
meter trials in this event.— ED. 

OLYMPIC MOTTO 

Sirs: 

Can you tell me the motto of the Olym- 
pics? I read through your Olympic Preview 
issue, but there doesn’t .seem to be any- 
thing there. 

Ann Raezun 

Terre Haute, Ind. 

• The Olympic motto is: Citius, AI- 

tius, Fortius (quicker, higher, more 
strongly) and epitomizes the desires 
of competitors, although the Olympic 
Games are more often characterized 
by Baron de Coubertin’s stated philos- 
ophy, “The important thing in the 
Olympic Games is not winning but 
taking part. . . — ED. 

THE VAULTERS 

Sirs: 

Your Olympic issue states that Pole 
Vaulter Bob Richards is the only 15-fool 
vaulter competing in the 1956 Games. Since 
Bob Graham removed himself from the 
team, in favor of Bob Gutowski of Occi- 
dental College, the U.S. team now has two 
15-foot vaulters competing. Let’s hope they 
both clear 15 feet come the day of decision. 

R. R. Ohrbom 

Aitadena, Calif. 

• Sports Iixustratbd applauds the 
sportsmanship of Graham, a good 
vaulter, who voluntarily withdrew in 
favor of Gutowski, a better one. We 
also applaud the one-two finish of 
Richards and Gutowski at Melbourne, 
although neither topped 15 feet.— ED. 

ELVIS RECONSIDERED 

Sirs: 

Oh to be in Melbourne now that the 
Olympics are here! I don’t suppose you’d 
give .some vital statistics on your “vogue’s 
gallery” of male competitors? I am usually 
an Elvis Presley fan, but after your last 
issue— well, WOW! 

Betsy Bell 

New York 

• Wow! indeed. But Miss Bell should 
be more specific. There are 277 males 
on the U.S. Olympic squad alone. Any- 
one in particular?— ED. 

GOOD NEIGHBORS 

Sirs: 

We have been astonished by your un- 
awareness of the fact that many of your 
readers are Canadian.^. Canada is entered 
in the current Olympiad. Perhaps you 
didn’t know this. There are athletes in this 
country as well as lumberjacks. Canadians 
present a threat in some Olympic events, 
particularly rowing and paddling. 

The Olympics, furthermore, are not 
“America (the U.S.) against the world,” as 
you said. Please do not be poi.snned by the 
appalling altitude of Americans toward the 
rest of the world. We sincerely hope thus 
attitude does not affect American athletes 
and/or those who remark upon their able 
performances. 

Jim Shute 
Jim Lentgis 
G oRD Ritchie 

Queen’s University 
Kingston, Ont. 


look for the Acrilan 
advertisement inside the 
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throughout the country. All styles shown 
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The Acridragon (left) with dragon motif 
in black, blue (shown), charcoal, gold, 
loden green, mocha, navy, red, tan, 
walnut, and white. 


The Acridown (center) in black, blue, 
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LEIGHTON A. WILKIE 


The commendable impulse to share good fortune and at 
the same time take part in wild life conservation motivated 
Wilkie last year when he bought 430 acres of beautiful hilly 
land in the Lake Geneva district of Wisconsin as a rec- 
reation area for his company’s 2,000 employees. Wilkie is 
chairman of the DoAl! Company, which manufactures 
machine tools, cutting tools and gauges and has Its home 
office in Des Plaines, 111. A native of Minnesota and grad- 
uate of the state university, Wilkie’s interest in hunting 
and fishing stems from his boyhood, and he is no mean 
shot. On African safari with his son in 1950 he bagged an 
agglomeration of big game ranging from an oryx to a rhino. 

Thunderbird Recreation Area (the name of the new 


hunting preserve! is located just 60 miles from Chicago. 
Admis.sion is by permit only, and all the huntsmen must 
conform to rigid regulations which are administered by a 
resident manager. Thunderbird is licensed by the state of 
Wisconsin as a shooting preserve, a game bird and ani- 
mal farm and a private fish hatchery. Happy hunters can 
shoot quail, wild turkey, chukar partridge and waterfowl 
in specially designated areas or can fish trout and bass 
from the lakes. Says Wilkie, an earnest man of 50: “There 
are few places where people can go and find hunting and 
fishing in the wilds. We have provided them with ideal, 
controlled conditions. They like it and enjoy it every 
day. It has worked out beautifully, a complete success.” 
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